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The Thirtieth Anniversary of the Cleveland Plan 
By Witu1am H. McCrarn, Harvard University 


This article is a tribute to Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, Director 
of Foreign Languages for the Cleveland Public Schools and 
Professor of French at Western Reserve University. 

de Sauzé is one of the pioneers, on this continent, of Direct 
Method Instruction in Modern Languages. 


N the fourth of December, 1948, the many friends and colleagues 
of Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé honoured him with a civic testimonial 
dinner in celebration of his thirty years as a director of modern 

foreign languages in the city of Cleveland. It was fitting that Dr. de Sauzé 
should receive civic recognition on this occasion, for he has been one 
of the most outstanding figures in Cleveland’s cultural life. He has, more- 
over, during his thirty years of service in his present post, done much to 
enhance the city’s prestige abroad. By now, educators everywhere know of 
Dr. de Sauzé’s celebrated Cleveland Plan for teaching foreign languages, 
and the de Sauzé text-books are in use in schools and colleges throughout 
the United States. 

When Dr. de Sauzé began his work thirty years ago, modern languages 
were still largely regarded as the offspring of the classical languages and 
were taught chiefly by the method currently used in Greek and Latin classes : 
the grammar-translation method. The objectives, too, were the same. Both 
modern and classical languages, it was felt, should aim primarily at develop- 
ing in the student the ability to think logically. 

Dr. de Sauzé did not challenge the importance of this objective; he 
merely suggested that other objectives were important as well, and ad- 
vanced a plan whereby these additional objectives might be realized. This 
plan, which is now well known as the Cleveland Plan, proposed a new 
multiple approach technique which was directed towards giving the student 
not only the ability to read a foreign language, but the ability to speak, 
write, and understand it as well. 

In pointing out a way to realize simultaneously the four principal 
aims of language instruction, Dr. de Sauzé’s plan represented a radical de- 
parture from the methods then in vogue, for most of these latter satisfied 
only one of the four objectives. In the Cleveland Plan, all of these four 
objectives are closely and carefully integrated, so that at every stage the 
student not only possesses the ability to read, write, speak, and understand 
the language he is learning, but experiences as well the great satisfaction 
of being able to perform all of these functions on the same level at the 
same time. 

The Cleveland Plan is basically an oral approach, since it places em- 
phasis on developing oral facility. Yet, it differs from other direct method 
appr oaches in one important respect: it is not merely a conversational or 

“natural” method, and it eschews the practice, commonly followed in other 
plans, of teaching a foreign language by memorization alone. Dr. de Sauze 
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has always maintained that the ability to repeat, parrot-fashion, a given 
number of phrases in a foreign tongue is not, in any sense, an indication 
of mastery of that tongue. He believes firmly, on the contrary, that a 
souftd knowledge of structure, often not imparted by the various direct 
methods, is of great importance, particularly for the adult learner. The 
average adult, Dr. de Sauzé finds, is rarely successful in mastering a for- 
eign language, “without learning in a functional way certain fundamental 
principles governing the structure of the foreign language he is learning, 
principles which enable him to generalize, to multiply his experience a 
thousand times.” Accordingly, the Cleveland Plan rests on the firm 
foundation of grammar. 

Underlying the Cleveland Plan is the philosophy that the language 
learning process is one of transferring experience from one’s mother 
tongue into the new foreign language. Hence Dr. de Sauzé’s text materials, 
particularly his elementary text, Cours pratique de frangais pour com- 
mencafits, present experiences in the new foreign language which parallel 
as Closely as possible those the student has had, or is currently having, in 
his own mother tongue. Early lessons, for example, take up the familiar 
situations of the school-room, the family, visits, and various others of a 
similar nature. The advantage here is that the student, while speaking and 
writing about these familiar things, may concentrate his attention on the 
real difficulty which he meets in the initial stages of learning a new 
language: that of acquiring mastery over its structural principles. Since 
he does not have to concern himself with difficult thought content and meets 
no strange situations outside of his frame of reference, he is free, as it 
were, to devote all of his energies to mastering the particular structural 
difficulty at hand. 

In presenting the grammar of a new foreign tongue, Dr. de Sauzé 
observes the principle of single emphasis. In his texts, each lesson intro- 
duces only one new point of grammar, and the student is allowed sufficient 
time to master it thoroughly. “A student,” Dr. de Sauzé maintains, “should 
not only have an understanding of a cule; he should have assimilated it 
. .. through repeated use, until he has acquired a ready command of that 
rule. Difficulties still unconquered should not meet new difficulties on 
the way.” 

In his recommended teaching techniques, Dr. de Sauzé acknowledges 
the value of yet another principle of learning, that of challenge. He does 
not serve his students rules “on a platter”; instead, he challenges them to 
“discover” or deduce the rules for themselves from a carefully chosen set 
of illustrations, presented within a given lesson or series of lessons. A 
student is not likely to forget quickly these rules he discovers by himself. 
Interestingly enough, too, while learning by this process, he acquires not 
only a firm and lasting command of grammatical principles; he receives as 
well, in the process of learning them, valuable training in inductive reason- 
ing. It is scarcely necessary to point out here that, in giving his students 
this training in inductive reasoning, Dr. de Sauzé realizes the objective 
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originally assigned to language study: namely, that of providing training 
in mental discipline. 

Vocabulary is presented in somewhat the same manner. New expres 
sions are presented in terms of old familiar ones; and the student is re 
quired to deduce the meaning. It is fascinating to watch a class perform- 
ing little exercises in inductive reasoning under the guidance of one of Dr. 
de Sauzé’s highly skilled teachers. It is interesting, as well, to observe 
how this technique enables the teacher to use class-room time economically 
by combining vocabulary review with the presentation of new items. Still 
another advantage of this technique is that it enables the teacher to break 
down the old compartment system of lessons in which each lesson intro- 
duces a vocabulary list and two or more points of grammar, which are 
studied once and then lost sight of entirely until reviewed as a body later. 

The success of any plan for teaching foreign languages always depends 
in large measure upon whether or not it can maintain student interest. Dr. 
de Sauzé has given careful consideration to this problem of interest in 
working out his Cleveland Plan. One of the plan’s greatest appeals is, 
of course, the fact that it emphasizes the use of the spoken language in the 
class-room. Students of all ages derive tremendous satisfaction from 
actually speaking a foreign language, for they feel immediately, in speaking 
it, that their contact with it isa personal one. In the language classes in 
the Cleveland schools, the students even go so far as to ban English from 
the class-room. Outside of class they find an opportunity to speak among 
themselves and with their teachers in the various foreign language clubs 
which have been organized in the city schools. A special honour for the 
outstanding students is an invitation to appear in the school’s French, Latin, 
Spanish, or German play. Each year, city-wide contests are held to decide 
which school shall receive the award for the finest foreign language play. 
As a judge at one of these lively “concours dramatiques,” I once had the 
interesting experience of trying to decide among three fine “troupes,” each 
of which was truly outstanding.’ What was most impressive, was that the 
actors in these “troupes” showed remarkable oral facility, even though 
most of them had studied the language only six semesters. 

The oral performance of Cleveland language students is very good on 
all levels. Yet, the emphasis on the spoken language has not caused their 
reading ability to suffer. This was demonstrated by the scores attained 
on the various tests administered over a number of years for the purpose 
of determining reading skill. On all of these (the Knight Test, the 
French Test of the American Council of Education, the Cheydleur French 
Test, and the Co-operative Test of Columbia University), Cleveland stu- 
dents scored well above the national norms in reading and comprehension. 
These results would seem to indicate that the de Sauzé method leads to 
the development of a real reading skill. Dr. de Sauzé is firmly convinced 
that reading is the instantaneous flashing to the brain of the meaning of 
the printed page and nothing else. Anything else he calls deciphering. 
For the development of this sort of reading ability, Dr. de Sauzé recom- 
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mends careful study of a limited amount of text material, and condemns 
the haphazard ploughing through enormous amounts of material. which 
one normally meets with in elementary language courses. 

The most convincing proof of the excellence of the de Sauzé methods 
is a visit to Dr. de Sauzé’s Demonstration School, which meets each 
summer under his direction on the Mather Campus of Western Reserve 
University. Here the visitor finds classes on all levels in French, German, 
and Spanish, and on the elementary and intermediate levels in Latin and 
Italian. In French, German, and Spanish, these classes range from 
kindergarten groups, representing the various pre-school ages, to advanced 
university classes. Nowhere does one hear English spoken. Fven in the 
elementary classes the youngsters play games, sing songs, converse among 
themselves in the language which they are learning. In short, they live 
for three hours each day in a completely foreign atmosphere in which the 
language learning situation in the foreign country is duplicated as closely 
as possible. The same is true for the more advanced classes. In these 
latter the atmosphere is always lively, and the friendly give and take 
between instructor and student provides an amusing as well as highly 
impressive show. On these levels one appreciates, even better than on 
the elementary level, the numerous possibilities for interesting and varied 
class-room hours, which are afforded the teacher as a result of the Cleve- 
land Plan’s emphasis on the four activities, of reading, writing, speaking, 
and understanding. 

After seeing the de Sauzé methods applied in the various classes of 
the Summer Demonstration School, one cannot but be convinced of the 
Cleveland Plan’s effectiveness in actual practice. Here, too, an additional 
feature of the plan becomes apparent—one which is, at the same time, 
one of the best arguments in its favour: the excellent preparation it offers 
to students who wish to pursue advanced work at the university. Students 
trained by this method experience no difficulty, even when they first come 
to the university, in following lectures in the foreign language they have 
studied in High School. To be sure, their ability to express their opinions 
ind reactions naturally lags somewhat, at first, behind their ability to 
understand, but this ability grows apace, as they gradually acquire the 
vocabulary and terminology necessary for the expression of more abstract 
ideas. 

The success of the Cleveland Plan during the past thirty years has 
been due in large measure to the effectiveness of the methods and tech- 
iiques it recommends and to its observance of certain recognized psycho- 
logical principles. Yet, in still larger measure, its success has been due 
to the careful direction of its author, Dr. de Sauzé himself, who has at all 
times during these years given untiringly of his energy and effort. To 
ill who come to him he is a ready friend and counsellor, offering both 
idvice and understanding. To each, too, he imparts something more 
precious still: enthusiasm—that wondrous, though intangible ingredient 
without which no plan or project, however well conceived, can succeed in 
fullest measure. 


, 
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A Brief Survey of the Educational System in France and of 
Recent Plans for its Reform 


By IsaBeELteE BALTHAZARD 
Lecturer in French, University College, University of Toronto 


NE of the most distinctive features of State education in France 
O is its centralization. Practically the whole system, including univer- 

sities, is within the jurisdiction of the Minister of Education in 
Paris, and standards, which are high, are the same in all the different parts 
of France. Each one of the eighteen French “académies,” including 
Algiers, is under the administration of a “Recteur,” who in addition to his 
usual functions as head of the University, looks after primary and secon- 
dary education in his region, and is answerable to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Thanks to the centralized system, a basic common culture is ensured 
to all throughout the country. 

Another characteristic of government schools is that they are secular, 
i.e., they have no official religious bias, although some provision is made 
for religious instruction in the “lvcées.” By law, each one of these has 
its chaplains, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, who give religious instruction 
to those whose parents desire it, but outside school hours. These chaplains 
are not paid by the State. Any discussion of the State school system 
would be incomplete without a passing reference to the controversial issue 
of State versus ecclesiastically - controlled education. During the nine- 
teenth century, the pendulum swung back and forth between the two con- 
cepts, until the Third Republic ensured the triumph of secular education in 
government schools. After the war of 1914-1918, the State made special 
provisions in the case of the province of Alsace which was returned to 
France in 1918, and it allowed Alsatians to retain their denominational 
schools, Protestant or Catholic, and in their case, State support was 
granted. The distrust of ecclesiastical control in educational matters, 
which exists in many sections of the French population, is due to the fact 
that in former times the Church was linked with the monarchic ideal of the 
old régime, and in the minds of many it has continued to be identified— 
though not always rightly so—with the forces of reaction. (1) 

Within the sphere of State education, there are several parallel forms 
of instruction, each with different aims and varying according to the 
economic and social rank of the families patronizing the particular school. 
Che desire of the Third Republic to ensure freedom of opportunity to all 
has, in actual practice, been defeated to some extent by the forces of 
established custom and the structure of French society. 

The former set-up is indicated below, and the various categories of 
‘nstruction offered by the State schools are listed side by side to draw at- 
iention to a certain amount of overlapping, due to the existence of schools 
for different social groups. 
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“Ecoles primaires élémen- 
taires” or “communales.” 
Attended by children of the 
working class and of the 
peasantry. Excellent 
grounding is given, and the 
instruction provided forms 
a unit in itself. 


“Ecoles primaires supéri- 
eures” 


These schools were abolish- 
ed by the Government of 
Vichy, and no plans have 
been made to have them re- 
established. They were en- 
tered at the age of 13 and 
14, and as a rule attended 
by the same class of pupil 
as the “écoles primaires 
élémentaires.” Their stu- 
dents planned to become 
postal clerks, public school 
teachers, etc. 





Primary departments of “lycées” and 
“colleges” 

Attended by children of the middle and 
upper classes, until the age of eleven, 
The instruction provided resembles closely 
that of the “écoles primaires,” but it is 
given with a view to preparing students 
for the courses in secondary education in 
the regular departments of the “lycées” 


and “colléges.” 


, 


“Ecoles techniques’ 


These schools exist 
for the training of 
skilled experts and 
foremen. They also 
provide training in 
basic subjects. 
Only a small per- 
centage of the po- 
pulation attended 
these technical 
schools. 


“Lycées et colléges” 


These schools are 
usually attended by 
children of the 
middle and some- 
times of the upper 
classes. Pupils enter 
at the age of 11 or 
12 for a period of 
seven years. The 
“lycées” exist for 
the training of an in- 
tellectual élite. 


(The “colléges” place less emphasis on the study of Latin and Greek 
than the “lycées,” and form an intermediary type between the technical 


schools and the “lycées.”’) 


Except in primary schools in rural districts, in the elementary depart- 
ments of the “lycées” and, of course, in Universities, there is no co- 


education. 


As may be gathered from the above, the great distinction between the 
“lycées” and the other schools mentioned, is one of class and culture. In 


the “écoles communales,” the child of the bourgeois family might acquire 
habits of speech and a roughness of manner which home influences would 
not entirely counteract, and if the school were in a large city, particularly 
in an industrial region, he would have a difficult time, due to the hostility 
of the children of the working class towards the offspring of the “boss,” 
or of the white collar worker. Imperative enonomic necessities have 
also played their part in the parents’ choice of a school and profession for 
their children. Even after education became gratuitous in all secondary 
schools in 1936, parents in the lower income brackets preferred to give 
their children training for earning their livelihood within a reasonable 
period of time, rather than incur the expense involved in a prolonged course 
of study. 
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The long path leading to the University or to specialized establishments 
on the University level, usually lay through the “lycée,” which was the heart 
of the educational system. The aim of these has been to offer students a 
strict training of the mental faculties and to impart to them a cultural 
outlook, a conception of the universality of enduring human truths. The 
classes between the two baccalaureate examinations known as “Premiére 
Supérieure” (specializing in philosophy and literature), and ‘“Mathéma- 
tiques Spéciales (specializing in mathematics and sciences), gave the 
“lycéen” and the “lycéenne” a splendid foundation for studies to be taken 
up later in the University. The year of philosophy and literature, in 
particular, has been one of the original features of the French secondary 
school system, The course in French literature was (and still is) both ex- 
tensive and thorough, comprising the study of sixteen authors of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries. Even in the scientific branch, the 
study of the humanities was not neglected, and it was not unusual for a 
French doctor or scientist to be able to speak with the authority of know- 
ledge on a literary or artistic subject. 

Conditions being what they were, the educational system seemed well 
suited, on the whole, to the needs of each social group. It is a fact that 
a truly cultural education was open chiefly to the members of the upper 
and middle classes, and it was perhaps unfortunate that the possibility of 
social strife, resulting from inequalities of opportunity and misunderstand- 
ing between the classes, might be increased by the division of the school 
system into fairly water-tight compartments. Since the end of the first 
World War, due to growing class consciousness, plans which were thor- 
oughly democratic in intention have been drawn up to overcome these dis- 
advantages in the existing system of education. For instance, in 1924, 
“les Compagnons de I’Université Nouvelle” (humanists and scientists) 
advocated one common school for rich and poor, “l’école unique.” During 
the past war, Mr. Henri Laugier, formerly director of the “Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique,” stated that the percentage of sons of the 
upper and middle classes in high administrative posts and in the liberal 
professions was very high, and included a considerable number of mem- 
bers of the old aristocracy in the diplomatic and consular services. THe 
maintained that the country should have the benefit of all types of in- 
telligence from all classes in these various posts. (2) It was also during 
the period between the two wars that an interest was manifested in ex- 
periments in progressive education going on in other countries. Individual 
efforts had no official sanction, however, until 1936, when so-called “Orien- 
tation Classes,” somewhat similar to the present “Sixiémes Nouvelles,” 
were established in a few “lycées.” 

The last war merely hastened a process which had been going on tor 
some time, and is part of the democratic evolution of society taking place 
in many areas of Europe. The French judged their scholastic institutions 
and their formative value in the light of the defeat of 1940. In opposition 
to the government of Vichy, which objected to the stress that had been 
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placed since 1902 on the study of the sciences and of modern languages, 
and effected some changes tending to restrict the “lycées” more and more 
to an élite, the French of the Underground and the Free French were 
elaborating programmes of education destined to give greater opportunity 
to the children of the lower classes. They drew up a preliminary report 
in Algiers in 1943, which was later used as a basis for study by the “Com- 
mission Langevin” set up in Paris after the Liberation, under the chair- 
manship of the famous French scientist, Paul Langevin. Realizing that 
technological inferiority had been one of the main reasons for the defeat 
of France in 1940, scientists such as Pierre Auger, who was connected with 
the Canadian National Research Council during the war, and Henri 
Laugier, then a member of the staff of the University of Montreal, were 
resolved to exert their influence so that their own country might be en- 
dowed in the post-war period with facilities similar to those offered in the 
Canadian and American laboratories with which they had become familiar. 


The report which the “Commission Langevin” presented to the French 
Assembly in 1945, showed that the members of the Commission had 
studied modern pedagogical methods and the whole structure of the 
educational system which they wished to unify and co-ordinate. They 
insisted that each specially gifted child should be directed according to his 
aptitudes, regardless of considerations of social position and fortune. 
What had been possible in theory, should be carried out in actual prac- 
tice. Careful guidance should be provided for pupils in their studies, 
followed later by vocational guidance (orientation professionnelle). Tech- 
nical and professional training should no longer be divorced from classical 
education, and the cultural value of manual skills should be more generally 
recognized. The report recommended greater flexibility in the system so 
as to allow a student, who had made a wrong choice or who had developed 
some other ability rather late, to transfer to another more suitable section. 
This had been virtually impossible before. 


If all the recommendations were carried out, education would be com- 
pulsory until the age of eighteen and would no longer be divided into cate- 
gories corresponding to the needs of the middle and lower classes. Un- 
necessary duplication would be done away with; all children would attend 
the same type of primary school which would lead automatically to the 
secondary school. Secondary education would be divided into two cycles: 
from the age of 11 to 15, the period of Orientation, there would be training 
in the basic subjects, and some options, such as Latin and manual work, 
or instruction in the creative arts, would be offered. In the second cycle, 
from 15 to 18, the period of Determination, three parallel types of in- 
struction would be provided, the practical, the professional, and the theo- 
retical or cultural (the latter comprising the various sections leading to the 
baccalaureate examination). The educators who planned the reform sug- 
gested that parents be given an indemnity to compensate for the loss of 
income which would result if the child were not engaged in a gainful 
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occupation, but remained in school after the age of fourteen, or that the 
State pay some form of salary, “pré-salaire,” to the student learning a 
trade, or to those preparing for the teaching profession. The report called 
for two years of pre-University training to be given in the University itself, 
as a preparation for more specialized studies, and planned to multiply 
courses in adult education. Attention was also given to the training of 
teachers. 


The school-leaving age has not yet been raised to eighteen. If it 
were raised only by one year, i.e., from fourteen to fifteen, it would increase 
the school population by 320,000, and the country at present has neither 
the buildings nor the trained personnel required to cope with such a 
situation. At this juncture it would have been uneconomical to do away 
with the elementary department in the “lycées” and “colléges,” and the 
determined opposition of most middle class families to such a measure, is 
a factor to be taken into consideration. The retention of these classes 
would, in part, defeat the purpose of the reform which is precisely to break 
down social distinctions. However, due to the disappearance of the 
“écoles primaires supérieures,” there is a larger influx of students from 
families in the lower income brackets into the “lycées” and “colléges.” 
Whether this is a good thing, remains to be seen, as some educators have 
claimed that larger numbers brought a lowering of standards. 


With regard to the Universities and “grandes écoles” there is, on thé 
one hand, a tendency towards decentralization, and on the other, towards 
a tightening of State control, according to circumstances. The aim is to 
build up the provincial universities, so that all of them may compare in ex- 
cellence with the University of Paris, which has always drawn the largest 
number of students. (34,459 in 1939, 51,288 in 1947). But the “Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques,” a famous “free school,” i.e., one outside 
the government system, founded in 1874, has now been brought under 
State control. After intensive training, its students invariably came up 
for the extremely difficult competitive examinations of the French civil 
or diplomatic service. The staff consisted chiefly of men who had achieved 
a degree of eminence in their chosen line; for instance, one of the profes- 
sors was the economist André Siegfried, author of Le Canada, Puissance 
Internationale. The school was attacked by Left Wing parties, which 
claimed that its students, men destined to become leaders in French public 
life, came almost exclusively from the privileged classes. The defeat 
of France in 1940 had also caused dissatisfaction with the country’s leader- 
ship. So, in 1945, the government decided to found the “National School 
of Public Administration” to train its own men for government posts, and 
the “Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques,” which had turned out many 
brilliant graduates, was merged with it, and has ceased to exist as a private 
institution. One wonders, however, whether anything really worthwhile 
will be achieved by this change. 
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The most noteworthy reforms have been effected in a number of 
“lycées” and “colléges” with the increase in numbers of the pre-war“ Classes 
d’Orientation,” now known as the “Sixiémes et Cinquiémes Nouvelles,” 
the “Experimental Sixth and Fifth Forms.” (The first form in the 
“lycée” is called the “Sixiéme” ; the next, the “Cinquiéme,” and so on.) 


From the outset, it was stressed that the cultural traditions of France 
were to be maintained and the programme of studies was to be the same as 
that followed in classes conducted according to traditional methods, except 
that the timetable allowed for two hours of manual training, instead of one. 
However, methods were to be adapted to each child individually. Only 
190 “Sixiémes Nouvelles” came into existence, followed the next year by 
“Cinquiémes Nouvelles.” It is the intention to continue the experiment 
right through to the baccalaureate, although it is not possible yet to in- 
crease the original number of “Sixiémes Nouvelles.” In practically all 
cases, students and teachers are volunteers. The number of pupils in each 
of these classes has been reduced from the usual 40 to 25. Instead of 
there being an instructor for almost every subject, as formerly (which 
had proved bewildering to pupils arriving from elementary schools), there 
are three main instructors, one for literature, one for science and mathe- 
matics, one for languages, as well as the specialists who teach such sub- 
jects as music, manual skills, and physical education. Whenever possible, 
an assistant, “professeur-adjoint,” is provided to supervise the work done 
during the study period. Once a week, the three regular teachers of 
academic subjects meet in the “Conseil de Classe,” discuss aims and re- 
sults, and plan the work for the coming week. A careful attempt is made 
to co-ordinate all activities, so that the various disciplines may, as far as 
possible, be arranged around one ceritral theme. If the town is a seaport, 
a study of exploration of the geographical, social and human environment 
in which the student lives (étude du milieu, one of the prescribed subjects) 
may lead to an investigation concerning imports, local industries in the past 
and present, and to related questions in geography and history. Or, in the 
class in languages, the text used may refer to a trip to England taken by 
the head of a French family. Besides furnishing the class in English with 
material for conversation and information about English customs, the 
topic will lead to problems in arithmetic for the class in mathematics, as it 
could be imagined that the traveller had to purchase goods for his firm, 
etc. No subject is considered as an isolated unit. 


The methods of centres of interest or projects is used, though with a 
certain amount of discretion. After a trial period of one month, the 
twenty-five pupils are divided into groups of five or six, according to their 
taste and ability, and each group elects its own leader. Every member has 
his appointed task. One finds the information desired; another illus- 
trates the question studied; another may prepare a report from collective 
findings and give it to the class as a whole. The teacher must see to it 
that the same child does not always do the same type of work, and that the 
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lazy ones do not leave it to the others to conduct the investigation. So far, 
in the French class-room there had been no training in self-government ; 
rivalry between students was not, as a rule, generous; and children were 
seldom trained for co-operative work in a group, except, of course, out- 
side the school in boy scout and girl guide organizations. The training in 
team spirit which the new classes afford might, if properly directed, prove 
a valuable corrective. 


While the general outline of studies set forth by the Minister of Edu- 
cation is followed, and the number of hours must be respected, the teachers 
have a free hand with regard to the arrangement of the time-table. A 
certain amount of overlapping is permissible by mutual agreement. They 
have been given to understand that in all subjects they must adapt their 
methods to circumstances, the Experimental Sixth being in a sense their 
own creation, and taking shape as they proceed. In fact, methods do vary 
considerably in the different centres. As a rule, the mornings (four hours) 
are devoted to the regular academic subjects, and the afternoons to artistic 
pursuits, and sometimes to excursions necessitated by the study of some 
project. (No French school closes before four o’clock, and there are very 
few extra-curricular activities.) Pupils in the New Sixth Forms have 
twenty-six periods a week of one hour’s duration, including two hours of 
physical training. They also have from two to three hours of work done 
under supervision during the study period. Those taking Latin have three 
hours more, i.e., thirty-one altogether. The subjects studied by eleven 
and twelve-year-olds are, as before, French (four hours a week) ; Civics 
and instruction in fundamental principles of moral and social behaviour, 
Ancient History (the Orient, Greece, and Rome), Geography, a Modern 
Foreign Language (four hours a week) ; the Natural Sciences, Arithmetic, 
the study of environment, drawing, music (chiefly theory of music, group 
singing, etc.) and manual crafts. Latin is an option. Additional classes 
in drawing, modelling, and music, are also offered as options in the 
“Cinquiémes' Nouvelles.” These options may seem few. The French 
are opposed to systems in which any subject or group of subjects may be 
selected at random by the student. 


Every French child in the “lycées” must begin the study of a modern 
foreign language in the “Sixiéme”, i.e., at the age of eleven. (The choice 
of a second language is offered in the “lycéen’s third year.) Technical 
schools now have a section known as “Modern Languages and Applied 
Arts.” The direct method of teaching has been in use since 1902, although 
regulations have been gradually relaxed a little to allow the teacher to ex- 
plain grammatical rules in French and occasionally to translate a passage. 
This was found necessary to avoid lack of precision and absurd errors. At 
a later stage, cateful translations from the native to the foreign language. 
or vice-versa (“thémes et versions”) have been done, but discussions of 
works of literature have been conducted in the foreign language. In the 
Experimental Sixth Form, instructors may find a use for the foreign 
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language in relation to other subjects studied. At the Conference of 
Sévres, where teachers interested in the experiment met in the fall of 1945, 
an instance was given of an occasion before the war, when a lesson in 
physical training was repeated in the class in German, all orders being 
given in German, and the movements briefly described in that language. 
When certain grammatical rules have to be dealt with, the teacher of 
Classics may be requested to take up in his class the study of similar con- 
structions in Latin. The experts present at the Conference of Sévres 
thought that the acquisition of a vocabulary of five or six hundred words 
within the first year, should be a reasonable objective, and it was claimed 
at a second conference that a class trained by new methods had, in fact, 
acquired a vocabulary of four hundred English words within four months. 
Many teachers prefer not to have recourse to a formal text-book in the first 
year, but to spend all their time on oral work. A number like to use a series 
of illustrations telling a story and prepared by themselves. For the second 
semester, index cards enabling the pupils to correct their own errors by 
referring them to certain elementary rules of grammar which they. fre- 
quently infringe, have been found valuable in some cases. Any device 
which brings children into closer contact with the country whose language 
they study is to be encouraged, as in the past. The Commission planning 
educational reforms urged that, after the first five years of studies, six 
months be spent in the foreign country, three in a school, three as a holiday. 
Already some pupils have been sent to a school in London, England, and 
vacations have been arranged in eight schools of occupied Germany. 


In 1947, the group “Famille et Ecole” of the “Association des 
Tamilles de Versailles” published the findings of an investigation it had 
conducted in several “lycées” in Paris and the suburbs to see how the ex- 
periment was working out in actual practice. It was noticed that better 
results were obtained in schools where the experimental Sixth had special 
classrooms and recreation grounds for its own exclusive use. All children 
did not adapt themselves to the new methods. Those who profited were 
good students with a great deal of personality, and others who at first had 
presented a problem, but who found themselves, when once they were 
in this different and freer atmosphere. The mediocre student, however, 
did his work with ill-grace, because the new ways of learning demanded 
greater mental effort and initiative on his part. Moreover, as an aftermath 
of the war years, many pupils had little physical endurance. By and large, 
discipline was neither better nor worse than in the classes conducted accord- 
ing to more traditional methods. Teachers complained that they lacked 
books and documents, and that tools, wood, metal, were often not available 
for classes in manual training. Above all, they stated that the load proved 
a very heavy one, as they constantly had to exercise their imagination and 
ingenuity to prepare the material needed in the new classes, and a number 
of them had found it impossible to continue the experiment despite thei: 
willingness. (3) 
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Those conducting the investigation were of the opinion that the rela- 
tive success of the experiment thus far was largely due to the fact that 
the teachers in charge of it formed an élite. Their conclusion was that, 
instead of advocating the general adoption of the new methods in all 
classes, it might be desirable to allow both types—the old and the new— 
to continue to co-exist. 

As might be expected, opinions in other quarters concerning the ad- 
visability of the various reforms contemplated, are divided. For instance, 
the novelist, Georges Duhamel, has spoken about the important place given 
to the study of the French language and literature in various European 
countries, and has deplored the fact that at this time in her history, rash 
legislators in France planned to weaken the study of the humanities which 
had given his country its rank in world culture. However, if training in 
technology is to be more intensive, the emphasis is still placed on a well- 
rounded education, and present-day reformers in France are united in their 
desire that whatever changes are effected in the superstructure, the foun- 
dations of French culture shall remain firm. It may be a good thing that 
educators have been obliged to proceed slowly with their plans, and to 
test them in the light of experience, for thus will they be preserved from 
the errors of precipitancy. On the other hand, the keen edge of en- 
thusiasm on the part of eager teachers who are faced with delay and heart- 
breaking material difficulties may become blunted. The political and 
economic future of France, in fact of the whole of Western Europe, will 
doubtless affect French educational trends. At present, circumstances 
point towards a gradual and harmonious blending of the old and the new. 


(1) During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries there developed 
in France, co-existent with the State schools, another system of education 
known as “enseignement libre,” private schools, directed by the laity or by 
ecclesiastical bodies, mainly Catholic. These so-called “free schools” are 
free in the sense of not being under official government control, although 
they prepare their students for State examinations, and as a rule maintain 
high standards, They are not free of charge, however, having to depend 
on their own resources for financing. The government of Vichy granted 
to bishops subsidies for the benefit of “free schools,” but after the Libera- 
tion there was a return to the status quo of pre-war days. The financial 
plight of many of the “free schools,” particularly of the Catholic schools, 
is a sorry one, and they are still suffering from the fluctuations of internal 
politics. In 1947, due to pressure on the part of the extreme left, certain 
“free schools” were nationalized in a district where the mines had been 
taken over by the government, and where there were no state schools. 
The government decree of 1948, authorizing social agencies to grant 
pecuniary assistance to families that might be unable to provide for the 
education of their children, aroused protests on the part of Socialists and 
Communists who claimed that this was merely a round-about way of 
offering subsidies to “free schools.” 

(2) In the chapter “Construction de l’Egalité,” “Combat de 1’Exil,” Montreal, 
Editions de l’Arbre, 1944, 


(8) Educational grants are not sufficient to meet the various needs and cannot 
be greatly increased, for more urgent financial claims are being pressed 
upon the attention of the government. 
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A YEAR ON EXCHANGE 
By Dorotuy M. Witkins, Oshawa Collegiate & VI. 


TEACHING year, I suppose, may be likened to a jigsaw puzzle. 
Fi After a lapse of time, each event falls into its appropriate place, 
and a complete picture emerges. 

The pieces that form last year’s puzzle are now falling into place and 
the picture is becoming clear. In this article I shall mention a few of the 
pieces that went to form a picture entitled “A year on exchange.” 

I was amongst those teachers appointed to serve under the London 
County Council. From the time we arrived in London we were made to 
feel most welcome. The Education Officer, Sir Graham Savage, took time 
from his crowded schedule to greet us and to explain something of the 
London school plan to us. At this meeting, we were introduced to Inspec- 
tors and other Education Officers of the L.C.C. (London County Council). 
The information obtained and the contacts made at this meeting proved to 
be very helpful during the year. 

Attendance at the meetings of the Modern Language Association in 
London was a pleasure. The first meeting was honoured by the presence 
of the Mayor of Holborn in his official capacity and wearing his chain of 
office. To have a gathering of Modern Language teachers thus officially 
recognized was very impressive. At this first meeting, a welcome was 
extended to the “Assistants” and “Assistantes” who had come to England 
to help with the oral work in various secondary schools. These young 
French students receive a small salary and are able to study English while 
assisting the French teachers with oral work. 

At this meeting, I met Mr. J. E. Travis, who remembers with pleasure 
his trip to Canada. Mr. Travis promptly made arrangements for me to see 
French taught in the Girls’ County Grammar School at Gravesend. He 
also invited me to see some of his own classes in progress at the Boys’ 
School. Two visits to Gravesend, talks with Mr. Travis, and the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Travis, form a very happy piece of “last year’s jigsaw.” 

Of great interest to the language teacher were the courses of lectures 
given at County Hall under the auspices of the L.C.C. Courses given by 
inspectors and teachers and consisting of from four to six lectures were 
held at the convenient hour of six to seven p.m. This gave the teachers 
time to get to County Hall after school, but left the evening free. The 
courses covered a variety of subjects. I attended a course entitled “France 
and the French People,” and another on the “Teaching of French.” The 
cost was four shillings for the series, and the lectures were well attended. 

The Evening Institutes of London offer many fine language courses. 
Thousands of people in every walk of life attend these Institutes. I 
attended French and Spanish classes at the City Literary Institute and 
found the work of both instructors and students to be of the highest calibre. 
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The Canadian Exchange Teachers were able to travel abroad because 
they were from a dollar country. Our English colleagues had many re-- 
strictions to contend with. I admired the way in which they schemed, 
either in order to travel themselves or in order to allow their pupils to do so. 

At Christmas, I visited Paris for nine glorious days. At Easter, the 
L.C.C. granted me extra leave. I was thus able to spend a month in Spain. 
Professor E. Allison Peers, of Liverpool University, had organized a two 
weeks’ trip for a group of students. He kindly allowed me to join the 
group. This tour provided a fine introduction to Spain. 

In the summer, I travelled across France, visiting Rouen, Paris, 
Strasbourg, Lyons, and Marseilles. Conditions are grim, and life there is 
vastly changed, but I found still a welcome for a “Canadienne” and that 
firm love of “foyer” and “patrie” that had impressed me so many years 
ago. 

Of course, an important part of our school year was spent in the 
schools. the school to which we were assigned and the schools which we 
were privileged to visit. In the former, we saw the curriculum as a whole 
ind our subject in its proper perspective. In the latter, we observed les- 
sons, gathered ideas, and talked with the teachers. 

Whenever I wrote to a school to ask to see ['rench instruction, I 
always received an immediate reply in the affirmative. The teachers 
were most cordial in their welcome. They tried to show me just what was 
being done, and they never hesitated to invite me into a class. [ was made 
to feel that a world-wide kinship exists amongst Modern Language 
teachers. 

[ saw French taught in many types of schools and to all grades of 
pupils, and I am very grateful to the teachers concerned for their kindness 
and co-operation. At some future date, perhaps, I may be permitted to dis- 
cuss the actual teaching of our subject. Just now, [ shall content muyse!t 
with a few observations. 

The pupils begin French at the age of eleven plus. This I found 
to be an advantage, because they were not at all self-conscious and, con- 
sequently, good oral work could be done. 

Each school chooses its own texts, and in this regard I came into 
contact with a wide variety of opinion, I even visited a school where no 
grammar text was used—a genuine “reading method.” For reference, the 
pupils used notes given by the teacher. 

Oral examinations are held in the final year. The dictation is given 
by the teacher, but outside examiners do the other oral work. I concluded 
that this system raises the standard of oral work and is a contribution to 
the subject. 

Through well organized exchange visits and equally well organized 
school journeys, many of the pupils are able to visit the Continent. Much 
interest is shown in this phase of the work and, of course, the pupils’ atti- 
tude toward language study is very different after a visit abroad. 
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I have previously remarked on the world-wide kinship of Modern 
Language teachers. We certainly all have the same problems. In Eng- 
iand, too, teachers declare: “Nobody knows any English grammar” ; they 
ask: “How can we teach vocabulary and keep it interesting?” and “Should 
we try to teach French to the slower pupils?” 

Most trying of all is the time element. At the end of the syllabus 
handed to me in my own school in London was the pencil note: “This is 
what is generally aimed at; but each book takes nearly eighteen months, 
e.g.. it is not possible to begin Hedgcock JI] until the end of the third 
vear or the beginning of the fourth”—a statement and a dilemma with 
which most of the Ontario teachers will sympathize profoundly. 

Now the year is gone. In its place I shall have a picture of travel, 
study, new friends, and new ideas. The pieces of the jigsaw puzzle are 
falling into their allotted places and they will be bound together by happy 
memories and by a sense of the universality of the problems and pleasures 
that confront the, on the whole, happy band, known as Modern Language 
teachers. 





— Pardon, n’auriez-vous pas un dix sous 4 me donner, Madame? 

— Ce qu'il vous faut, monsieur, ce n’est pas de l’argent, mais de 
l'esprit. 

— Je sais bien, mais je vous demande ce que vous pouvez me donner 
madame. —Le Travailleur. 


El Camino Real 


BOOKS I and II .... are pupils’ books from cover 
to cover. Written by High School teachers 


Outstanding features of the books: 


Originality of material . . . with much space given 
to oral Spanish. 
Friendly informal approach. 


Carefully selected illustrations, 
and 
A scientific plan which insures proper coverage of 
grammar and vocabulary study. 


BookI - 522 pages - $3.00 
Book II - 622 pages - $3.15 


El Camino Real opens before you! Buen viaje! 


A New Spanish Reader 


Sal y Sabor de Mexico 
Colourful essays and plays presenting Mexico - $2.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
91 Wellington St. W. : Toronto 
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ANEW Spanish text 


SPOKEN and WRITTEN SPANISH 


A Course for Beginners 


By Samuel A. Wofsy 


This new text presents the basic essentiais of 
Spanish and includes a sufficient amount of drill 
work to convert these fundamentals into spoken 
and written Spanish. Care has been taken to 
introduce new points in an orderly fashion and to 
make the explanations of Spanish usage clear 
and simple. The book contains a total active 
vocabulary of 668 words, about 150 of which are 
English cognates. Exercises accompany each 
chapter, and Spanish-English, English-Spanish 
vocabularies are included. 


Price $2.75 


EPISODIOS HISTORICOS 
By John M. Pittaro 





MACMILLAN Spanish Reaoers 





















































The 








Fifth in the Macmillan Inter-American Series, 
this new book contains a short collection of inci- 
dents garnered from the historical panorama of 
Hispanic America, specially selected to maintain 
the interest of students. Each episode contains 
either humour, drama, or human interest. $1.00. 


Also 2 John M. Pittaro in the “Macmillan Inter-American 
Series”: 
Anécdotas Faciles - .80 Mas Anécdotas Faciles - .70 
Dialogos Faciles - .80 Conversacién Facil - - 


These four conversational readers consist of dia- 
logues, anecdotes and jokes which aim to develop 
the ability to speak Spanish by the constant use 
of simple material. 


80 


All five books contain Spanish-English vocabularies. 


Macmillan Company of Canada Limited 


70 Bond Street - Toronto 2, Ontario 
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A COMMERCIAL SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


AST June, Grade XIII students at the High School of Commerce in 
Hamilton tried the Honour Matriculation Examination for the first 
time. This was the culmination of new specialized courses in 

Business Administration and Secretarial Science which had been initiated 
in Grade XI in September, 1945. This was a new venture in a purely 
commercial school. The results achieved proved beyond doubt the value 
of such a course. I believe the story of its beginning and fruition is inter- 
esting from the standpoint of principal, teacher, and pupil co-operation in 
the academic work of the school. 

Mr. Gordon Price, principal of the High School of Commerce, had 
long visualized an Honour Matriculation Graduation Course applicable to 
commercial schools. His problems were manifold. First of all, the school 
was geared primarily for vocational and commercial training leading only 
to a four-year graduation diploma. There were no sciences (physics, 
chemistry, biology). There was no study of mathematics other than arith- 
metic. There was no modern history. There were no foreign languages 
(French, Latin). Secondly, the majority of students who enter Commerce 
are from homes where an additional bread-winner is always necessary, and 
therefore many of the best students are lost at a level far below their «bilicy. 
Mr. Price, however, who watches closely the progress of every individual 
while he is in school, and after he leaves, learned that our very best students 
were realizing too late that a higher education and a broader cultura! irain- 
ing were a necessity to them for a happier, fuller life. He believed that 
it was a prime duty of the principal and the teachers to bend every eifort 
to enable the finest students to continue their education to achieve top 
status as Canadian citizens. 

Having complete confidence and faith in his students, Mr. Price next 
had to sell the project to the Department of Education, the Hamilton Board 
of Education, the universities, and key teachers who would spare no effort 
to make this dream a reality. Inspector L. S. Beattie, Director of Vocational 
Schools, and the Faculty of McMaster University, were the supporters who, 
gave the experiment the needed impetus. In September, 1945, the courses 
of Business Administration and Secretarial Science were set up in Grade XI 
for the best students coming from Grade X. These courses would lead to 
a Secondary School Graduation Diploma, and on to an Honour Matricula- 
tion Graduation Diploma. The following were the subjects to be tried bv 
the graduating class in Grade XIII: 

Zoology and Botany (no previous training in Middle School science). 

Mathematics of Investment. 

Accountancy or Secretarial Science. 

English Composition and English Literature. 

Modern History. 

French Composition and French Authors (the five-year Honour 

Matriculation Course was to be taught in three years). 
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This total of nine subjects would enable the graduates to enter certain uni- 
versity courses. 

As one can easily see, the students entering these courses do so with 
the clear understanding that they will have to work harder than students in 
any comparable grade in any other course in our school or in any other 
secondary school. 

When I was approached to devise a three-year course in French, I 
consulted more experienced teachers in Modern Language work. The 
unanimous opinion was that it could not be done, and should not be at- 
tempted. These are, however, the factors that make such a course 
possible : 

1. The Principal, Mr Price, inspires his students and teachers to 

believe all things are possible. His motto is: “The very difficult 
problems we shall solve at once; the impossible may take a little 
time.” 

. The High School of Commerce aims at the highest of standards 
in attitude, behaviour, and scholastic achievement. 

3. The English Department is one of the finest in Ontario. There 
are very few points in English Grammar which are essential to 
French Composition that are not well known to the pupils. The 
students are screened in Grade X. Those who show no aptitude 
for language work are advised, though not compelled, to take the 
General Course. The pupils learn in their first two years at 
Commerce that the doing of homework regularly is essential to 
their scholastic progress; therefore, little difficulty arises in the 
matter of practice work. 

As a result, only a poor French teacher could fail to do justice to his part 
of the task. 

I am certain that there is no magic wand in the realms of pedagogy 
to impart knowledge to a student. For that, I am extremely thankful. I 
do not want to pour out information to be absorbed by sponges just for 
the sake of absorption or for the passing of examinations. More important 
than facts and information is the attitude towards difficulties and problems. 
In the development of these attitudes, the student’s character and per- 
sonality are shaped. No dynamic life has ever been lived without “blood, 
sweat, and tears,” nor without trials, hardships, and difficulties. There- 
fore, each teacher of the course concerns himself primarily with developing 
right attitudes. 

I knew I should have to drive, drive, drive—that the Composition 
alone was a full-time task—that good pronunciation was essential—that 
much reading and comprehensive work must be done by the student 
himself—that conversational French must suffer somewhat before the 
spectre of Grade XIII examinations. It was only a matter of my putting 
the above in the proper perspective for the course. 

My main task lay in salesmanship, Since I was a newcomer to Com- 
merce, the students had no background of confidence or faith in me. 
T had not even taught French above Grade X for eight years. I was below 
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the technical perfection of Ontario’s top Grade XIII teachers of Modern 
Languages. I knew only that tasks are done best by co-operation and 
understanding between teacher and pupil. Therefore my pupils and | 
worked on projects together. I served as teacher-adviser on their school 
committees and in Student Council activities. As their boys’ physical 
education teacher, I played games with them and directed most of their 
athletics and sports. I chaperoned and helped plan the students’ canteen 
every Saturday night for two years. I accompanied the French class on a 
five-day trip to Montreal at Easter, 1947. Also, through Les Visites 
Interprovinciales, we had a trip planned to Quebec City in June 1948; but 
several unforeseen factors arose to wreck our completed plans. 


No teacher can be a part of students’ lives without feeling his tre- 
mendous responsibility. No teacher can be close to students without de- 
siring to give his very best. In return, students appreciate our interest 
more than we realize. No efforts of mine matched the untiring zeal with 
which they faced the heavy French course. No matter how much I re- 
quired, they did it. If there was any task I could lighten for them with- 
out pampering them, I did it. Our students had to pass all nine subjects in 
one year, for none had the finances to return to high school. We knew 
that there would be many moments of discouragement. I let them know 
by every means in my power that there was no word failure in my vocabu- 
lary to describe them. They knew my confidence was genuine, and they 
lived up to it. 

The technicalities of teaching the course are simple, once the students 
face their task with spirit.. Pronunciation and reading are of prime im- 
portance in the beginning. Nothing gives the student more confidence 
than the feeling of mastery of French sounds, words, and sentences. This 
is tangible evidence to the pupil himself of, his own real progress. 

For the first six months of the school year, I teach a course in gram- 
mar devised to. cover all points necessary to begin Cours Moyen—Part I, 
I leave out all grammar irregularities, non-essentials, and exceptions until 
Grade XII. For instance, in order to imprint indelibly on the pupils’ 
minds the fact that the pronoun object precedes the verb in French, I 
stress all forms of.the verb, but omit entirely the Imperative Affirmative 
with pronoun objects. 


We start our study ot Cours Moyen with Grade XI the first week in 
February. The work is slow because the vocabulary is somewhat weak, 
but the students are able to handle six lessons by June without too much 
trouble. By the end of Grade XII, the class has finished at least twenty- 
four lessons in Cours Moyen—FPart I, and has read the same text as the 
Grade XII collegiate students. The Grade XIII course is the regular 
Honour Matriculation course for secondary schools. 

In a class of thirty-six pupils in Grade XI, about six will fail their 
year entirely. About three more will prove unable to carry on French, and 
will transfer to another course. _ The students who enter Grade XII French 
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usually make a good showing. Perhaps one or two out of twenty-five will 
fail. Unfortunately, the other twenty-three do not all continue to Upper 
School. Economic conditions at home cut the class almost in half. 

It may be that the first students who entered the specialized courses 
were outstanding and that the same level of ability will never again be 
reached by any succeeding classes. Be that as it may, the first graduating 
class acquitted itself admirably in the Honour Matriculation examinations. 
The best marks were obtained in English, but the French marks were 
as good as I had expected. There were twenty-two papers, of which six 
were first-class honours and five were second class. There were no 
failures in French Composition and only two in French Authors. Seven 
girls passed all nine subjects and five girls entered McMaster University 
in honour courses. One of the girls won a regional scholarship in com- 
petition with students in the normal five-year course. Another won a 
bursary. I know that this opportunity has meant a great deal to these 
five girls. In turn, these girls will mean much to the country, for they 
are leaders who will hold a high place in future citizenship endeavours. 

It is true that the High School of Commerce is primarily a vocational 
school, and will continue to devote most of its energies towards vocational 
training. This new course, however, must have a very important place 
in our curriculum. It provides an opportunity for the best students to 
pursue their education further. 

This experiment has proved to me that in a school where principal, 
teachers, and students work as a team, nothing is impossible, 

Ernest A. Hutton, 
Hamilton H, S. of Commerce. 


—— 


GRADE X FRENCH SIGHT 

Sainte-Héléne, petite ile 
Quand on visite la grande bibliothéque du Vatican 4 Rome, le guide 
qui conduit les touristes par les salles, dit aux visiteurs de remarquer un 
petit cahier ouvert, exposé dans une vitrine, c’est le cahier de Napoléon 
quand il était un petit éléve a l’école. C’est son cahier de géographie et 
les derniers mots qu’il a écrits sur la page sont, “Sainte-Héléne, petite 
ile.” C’est aussi dans cette petite ile qu’il a passé ses derniers jours. 

On se demande s’il a eu une prémonition ... . 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Qu’est-ce qu’on cherche dans une bibliothéque? 2. Comment 

s’appelle I’homme qui conduit les visiteurs dans une galerie? 3. Ot est 

le Vatican? 4. Qu’est-ce que ce guide montre aux visiteurs? 5. Ow 

arde-t-on le cahier? 6. Qui a écrit dans ce cahier? 7. Quelle legon? 

. Avec quels mots a-t-il terminé sa legon? 9. Ot Napoleon est-il mort? 

10. Quand il écrit ces mots dans son cahier, sait-il qu'il va mourir dans 
cette ile? 


la bibliothéque—the library. une vitrine—a show case. était—was. 
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MOUSE-TRAPS AND RAT-TRAPS 


For several years I struggled with students who had a ‘one-track’ 
mind. Whenever they saw the word ‘before,’ the first and easiest word 
that came to them was written down, and that was ‘avant.’ Nine times out 
of ten, it was incorrect. Gradually I developed the idea of having each 
student start in Grade XI to collect a list of ‘catches.’ When the students 
come across the second or third word for ‘before,’ I give them all five 
expressions—‘avant,’ ‘devant,’ ‘auparavant,’ ‘avant de,’ and ‘avant que,’ 
and I explain how each is used. Each student writes these carefully in 
his or her own notebook on a page labelled ‘Catches.’ Later they come 
across ‘spend,’ and on this same page they write the difference between 
‘passer’ and ‘dépenser.’ When they come to ‘si’ to translate ‘yes,’ they 
distinguish between ‘oui’ and ‘si.’ The difference between ‘because’ and 
‘because of’ needs to be included in the list. We add ‘car’ and ‘pour’ to 
translate ‘for,’ ‘raconter’ and ‘dire’ to translate ‘tell,’ ‘trop’ and ‘aussi’ to 
translate ‘too,’ and dozens of other such difficulties. It is wise to include 
such expressions as ‘to sleep,’ ‘to put to sleep,’ ‘to go to sleep,’ and ‘asleep.’ 
Students like to include such pitfalls as ‘to work’ and ‘to travel,’ for so 
many misuse ‘travailler.’ Each time, of course, the meaning or explana- 
tion must be given. 

If the students are to derive any benefit from this idea, they need to 
keep the list by itself, to respect and learn the collection, and the teacher 
must refer to it often. It is advisable to give a test on these occasionally, 
and the best results are obtained when the students are warned. For a 
test I simply give: ‘tell,’ 1, 2, and the students write down the two words 
and indicate briefly how each is used. Then follow: ‘before,’ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
‘late,’ 1, 2; ‘yes,’ 1, 2; ‘spend,’ 1, 2; ‘know,’ 1, 2; ‘better,’ 1, 2; ‘for,’ 1, 2; 
etc., etc. I correct these myself and give one mark for each difficulty 
correctly explained. The interest in these ‘catches’ increases and some stu- 
dents begin to call them ‘mouse-traps’ and ‘rat-traps.’ 

I can imagine some teachers will feel there is too much ‘spoon-feeding’ 
in this idea, but I find that it teaches the students to think, it gives them 
something definite, and it pays huge dividends. Students consider this a 
partial solution to a puzzle, and even the weaker ones feel they have 
mastered many difficulties. By the end of Grade XIII my classes have 
a lengthy list of ‘catches’ and the students are better prepared for these 
pitfalls in the examination sentences in June. 

Mary E. Depew, 
Simcoe High School. 


AURAL COMPREHENSION TESTS 
“Dictation, involving as it does the simultaneous active use of all 
organs of speech, is rightly considered now as the best single exercise 
for the assimilation of language.” 
—The French Review. 
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A PANEL OF EXPERTS 

The Panel of Experts did such a 
good job at the O.E.A. in 1947 that 
we have arranged to have another 
panel discussion this year. This 
time we are prepared to deal with 
questions on all three languages. 
The following have agreed to act in 
this capacity: Mr. Stickland, of 
University of Toronto Schools, and 
Mrs. Carr-Harris, of London South 
Collegiate, for the French; Mr. 
David Steinhauer, of Oakwood Col- 
legiate, for the German; and Miss 
Kathleen Russell, of Sudbury Col- 
legiate, for the Spanish. 

If you have any problems on 
modern language teaching, will you 
please forward them as soon as pos- 
sible to Mr. Stickland, the chairman 
of the Panel? (Address: 62 Diva- 
dale Drive, Leaside.) 


L. Hammonp, Convener of 
Programme Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GERMAN PUPILS 


Mr. Sniderman reports that Mr. 
Erich Koch, Senior Producer, Ger- 
man Section, International Service, 
C.B.C., has exhausted the lists of 
Canadian correspondents previously 
sent to him, and is anxious to have 
the names and addresses of our 
present students who are willing to 
correspond with German boys and 
girls of their own age. Please send 
your lists of names and addresses, 
including the pupil’s age and special 
interests, direct to: Mr. Erich Koch, 
Box 189, Station “H,” Montreal, 
P.2., Quebec. 


Are you a paid-up member of the 
O.M.L.T.A.? If not, send your 
$1.00 membership fee to Miss Kath- 
leen Russell, Membership Convener, 
Collegiate Institute, Sudbury, Ont. 
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Deux Anthologies 
des 
Auteurs Canadiens 


Choisies et Editées par 


GEORGE A. KLINCK, 
M.A., B.Paed. 


Allons Gai! 


“Destinée a mieux faire connaitre 
aux Canadiens anglais les pages 
de nos écrivains qui décrivent le 
mieux de nos moeurs et nos cou- 
tumes.”—Le Droit. 


“Nous ne serions pas que 
les lecteurs pathic Thess, newbie 
retrouvent dans cette anthologie 
des histoires et anecdotes qu 
ignoraient ou qu’ils avaient 
oubliées.".—La Presse, $1.00. 


En Avant! 


“Oeuvre intéressante de rap- 
prochement”—Le Canada. 

“M. George A. Klinck aura con- 
tribué en publiant Allons Gai! et 
En Avant! & nous faire con- 
naitre chez nos compatriotes de 
langue anglaise et & faire mieux 
saisir & ses compatriotes de 
langue francaise leur marche en 
avant.”—Le Soleil. 

“L’ouvrage annonce par son titre 
que Vauteur fait confiance & 
Vavenir au qu’une 
grande patrie canadienne est 
— au-dessus des remous 
anatiques.”—Bertrand Lombard 
dans Revue de l'Université 
Laval. $1.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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REVIEW OF PRONOUNS 
rom 


COERS-MOYEN,PARFE-I. 





Ecrivez a droite les mots nécessaires pour compléter les expressions 


suivantes: 


Pronoms démonstratifs 


- 


? 


O OONTD ur de Ww 


de mon frére? 


de 


Préférez-vous mon jardin ou ............ 
J’ai cassé ma montre: je vais emprunter 
ma soeur. 

Ces champs sont 
N’oubliez pas (that). 

Je n’aime pas (this). 

Ces arbres-ci devant la porte sont meilleurs que 
Cette femme est qui a été si malade. 
ict qui étudie aura du succés. 


que j’ai achetés. 


F Gebtonnalie qui dirigent la circulation sont a cheval. 


Pronoms possessifs 


10. Sa sceur est en France; (yours) est chez toi. 
11. Ils aiment leur ville; nous préférons (ours). 
12. Nous avons nos chapeaux; ils ont (theirs). 
13. Je réponds a mes lettres; il répond (to his, pl.) 
14. Il a perdu sa plume et (mine). 
Pronoms interrogatifs (et quelques adjectifs interrogatifs). 
15. (what) fait ce bruit? 
16. (what) voulez-vous? 
17. (what) vous voulez? 
18. (what) livre avez-vous a la main? (adj.) 
19. (what) sont vos impressions (f)? (adj.) 
20. (who) joue du piano? 
21. Avec (whom) jouez-vous au tennis? 
22. Sur (what) est-il tombé? 
23. (which one) des jeunes gens est votre cousin? 
24. (to which ones - f, pl.) a-t-il répondu? 
25.:A (what) sert un ascenseur ? 
Pronoms relatifs 
26. La lettre ............ j'ai écrite est sur la table. 
27. Les livres ........... sont sur la table sont vieux. 
28. Voici l’argent (of which) vous avez besoin. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


Le monsieur (to whom) j’ai prété le livre est mon 
oncle. 
Le chien (to which) j’ai donné I’os s’appelle “Roi.” 
Savez-vous (what) m’amuse? 
Dites-moi (what) j’ai a la main. 
Les bois (in which) le curé a trouvé la pie sont beaux. 
(2 maniéres) 
La maison je demeure est blanche. 
(2 maniéres) 


sereeeeereee 


. (all that) brille n’est pas or. 
. (all that) vous désirez est 1a. 
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Pronomsdisjonctifs, conjonctifs et réfléchis 


w 


tut 


6. 


SI 


37. (He and /) nous irons au théatre. BBE Shes Bibiicinsss 
38. Je n’ai vu qu’ (her). BB caiaiaabosovens 
39, It is they. TIME lie bacenees 
40. Vous l’avez fait (yourself). TM icktsg cheek 
41. Cette maison est a (me). | EE 
42. Dépéche- ............ Sls denamaesetsiiinen 
ih. eneieeas levons 4 huit heures. SRE 

Spence 
44 and 45. Dites (him) que vous ............ boirez un verre. 45.°................ 
46. Attendez- (her). oR iketmmebaee 
a. dal iatsiaceaen souviens de ce que vous avez dit. Oe cites 
18. Apres oc étre réveillés nous nous sommes levés. 48. «.........0005 
49, Qui va 1a (J). nn 
DI. Teal ocasstnenese faut travailler (He must work). Ts sstianitteated 


~ EcizABett—fackson; -fiverdate-C-+,, foronte- 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR GRADE XIII 
Based on Marta CHAPDELAINE 


. Quelles trois annonces le vieux Napoléon Laliberté, debout sur le perron 


de l'église de Péribonka, a-t-il faites 4 tous les paroissiens aprés la 
messe? 


. Quels renseignements est-ce que Francois Paradis a donnés 4 Samuel 


et 4 Maria a propos de sa vie depuis la mort de son pére? 


. Pendant que Maria et Samuel dinaient chez leur parente Azalma ia 


Peribonka, le vieux Nazaire Larouche leur a dit, “Je lui conte ga par 
paraboles. C’est plus poli.” Dites comment il a demandé,—(a) de 
l'eau; (b) du pain; et (c) du lard, “par paraboles.” 


. Pourquoi est-ce que Samuel ne voulait pas passer la nuit chez Azalma 


au lieu de retourner chez lui? Racontez ce qui s’est fait pendant qu’ils 
retournaient 4 la maison qui a prouvé que Samuel avait raison. 


. Quand Télesphore faisaient des choses qu’il n’aurait pas di faire, il 


était toujours prét a répentir. Comment a-t-il expliqué ses errements 
quand (a) il avait volé la confiture de sa mére, (b) il s’était déchiré les 
vétements? Quel conseil est-ce que sa mére lui donnait souvent? 
Quel est toujours le sujet de conversation quand les cultivateurs 
canadiens-frangais se rencontrent? Pourquoi ce sujet de conversation 
est-il si important? 


. Expliquez pourquoi on permet 4 un garcon comme Tit’Bé, qui n’a que 


quatorze ans, de fumer du tabac et de prendre part a la conversation des 
hommes, 


. Madame Chapdelaine aurait voulu demeurer dans une des plus vieilles 


paroisses ou il y avait une église, des magasins et beaucoup de voisins. 


Expliquez pourquoi les Chapdelaine demeuraient toujours “en plein 
bois.” 


. Pourquoi est-ce que le pére de Francois avait toujours le choix des plus 


belles pelleteries des sauvages qui descendaient pour vendre leurs peaux 
a Mistassini chaque printemps ? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


Ss 


24. 


25. 





Expliquez comment Samuel, ses trois fils et Edwige Légaré “faisaient 
de la terre,” en parlant de l’abattage des arbres, de l’enlévement des 
troncs, du coupage des buissons et de l’arrachage des souches et des 
racines. 

Combien de temps est-ce que Légaré avait déja travaillé pour les 
Chapdelaine et pourquoi le gardaient-ils toujours? 

Légaré dit, “Il y a trente ans, quand on a fait ligne pour amener les 
“chars” de Québec, j’étais la, et je vous dis que ¢a, c’était de la misére.” 
Donnez les détails de cette “misére.” 

“La cueillette des bleuets constitue de juillet 4 septembre une véritable 
industrie au pays de Québec.” Expliquez cette déclaration. 

Pourquoi est-ce que Lorenzo Surprenant se plaisait aux Etats-Unis? 
Comment et pourquoi fait-on “une boucane” ? 

Quand Francois Paradis est allé en haut de la riviére avec les deux 
Belges, ils n’avaient pas. fait un bon voyage. Donnez les détails du 
voyage. 


. Quels étaient les plans de Frangois Paradis pour Vhiver? Quelles 


promesses est-ce que lui et Maria se sont faites l’un a l’autre quand ils 
sont allés cueillir des bleuets? 

Quels préparatifs faisait-on les soirs de cuisson (les boites a pain, le 
feu, et ainsi de suite) ? 

“Faucher le foin est l’ouvrage le plus difficile de la ferme, et les 
faucheurs ont de la misére.” Donnez des détails pour prouver cette 
affirmation. | 


. Quels préparatifs est-ce que les Chapdelaine faisaient pour l’hiver 


(nourriture, protection contre le froid, et ainsi de suite) ? 


. Pourquoi est-ce que Maria désirait aller 4 la messe de minuit ? Pourquoi 


ne pouvait-elle pas y aller? 


. Comment est-ce que Maria a passé la veille de Noél? 
- Quel conseil le curé de “la Pipe’”a-t-il donné 4 Maria, quand Samuel 


I’a amenée chez lui, parce qu’elle “se tourmentait sans bon sens”? 
Quel était le métier de chacun des trois Frangais qui avaient acheté 
la terre de Lorenzo Surprenant 4 Honfleur? Pourquoi étaient-ils 
venus au pays de Québec? 
Lorenzo Surprenant dit, “Il n’y a pas d’homme dans le monde qui soit 
moins libre qu’un habitant.” Comment est-ce qu'il explique cette 
affirmation ? 

—ANONYME. 


RECOMMENDED FOR GRADE XIII 


Manuel de francais moderne. By J. E. Travis and D. M. Auld. Price 


$1.65. Clarke, Irwin & Co., 1948. 
An excellent review grammar for Grade XIII, containing systemati- 


cally arranged drill exercises on the various topics dealt with in Cours 
Moyen—Parts I and I1.—G.A.K. 
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OER RT MOREE meee or 


GRADE XIII - FRENCH REVIEW 


Traduisez en frangais: 
1. The racers were very hungry when they returned to the hotel, but 
they had to wait until the other guests were served before beginning 
their meal. 


2. The young lady’s friends (f.) wish to go skiing this afternoon, but 
she would like to take a walk to the foot of the mountain. 

3. “Perhaps we shall be able to bury the sack and its contents after 
our neighbour has gone to bed,” the husband whispered to his wife. 

4. I shall turn on my radio at a quarter to seven, but I am afraid that 
the one-act play of which you spoke will not please me at all. 

5. Since the weather is quite cold to-day, we shall wear warmer clothes 
when we go out this evening. 

6. Tell me what sport you are most interested in. Do you like cycling? 

7. Do you remember where the national automobile races are to be held 
(will take place) this year? 

8. Please turn off the radio. I do not care to listen to such noisy 
programmes. Do you think I am deaf? 

9. Only the radio announcer would make such an error. 

10. He was only announcing the next programme, wasn’t he? 

11. Does he know the winner of that race? I do not know. You will 
have to ask him. 

12. That young employee looks like a salesman, but do not trust him. 
He looks too shrewd. 

13. The ducks were only walking among his vegetables, but the gardiener 


thought they were trying to steal them. 

14. If you wish to listen to the evening newscast, sit down here, Per- 
haps you are interested in poetry. I am not interested in it. 

15. He may have remembered the accident, but I doubt it. It is very 
easy to forget such things. 

16. Unless you do that exercise several times, you will never know 
it well enough to satisfy me. 

17, Here is one of the most recent novels. I have just finished it. 
It is even more interesting to read than you believe. 

18. As you have everything you need, you ought not to complain of the 
result. One doesn’t always succeed the first time. 

19. The more often they met, the more they liked each other. I know 
nothing more difficult to believe than that. 

20. I have been trying for at least three years to understand the idcecigi 
policy of France. Some of my friends are Socialists. 

21. That is the most charming town I know. How pleased we were to 
visit it last year! 

22. This time I had something important to write to her: her father 
had just won a prize of which he was very proud. 

23. It is so difficult to find fine tablecloths nowadays. These are only 
two metres long. How much did you pay for them? 

24. They had been waiting for the train since half-past six. Louise was 
becoming more and more impatient (s’impatienter). “Will this 
train never leave?” she asked the official. 
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MODEL EXAMINATIONS 


GRADE IX FRENCH 





Easter, 1949 


. Ecrivez le présent de lindicatif des verbes suivants. Donnez l'anglais 


de la premiére personne du singulier: descendre, imiter, remplir. 


. Remplacez les tirets par la forme correcte de l'article partitif (du, 


de la, del’): 

1. Voici—viande pour votre sandwich. 2. Vous mangez—pain pour 
le diner. 3. Ecrivez avec—encre, s’il vous plait. 4. Je désire— 
lait pour mon café. 5. Il y a—beurre dans l’armoire. 





. Remplacez les tirets par la forme correcte de Vadjectif entre paren- 


théses: 

1. La famille de Jean est trés—. (grand). 2. La laitue est verte 
et—. (blanc). 3. Les jeunes filles—étudient ici. (frangais). 4. Les 
—arbres sont dans notre jardin. (petit). 5. Les chiens ont le nez 
trés—. (noir). 


. Nommez: (a) quatre fruits; (b) trois légumes; (c) deux animaux ; 


(d) un oiseau et mettez larticle indéfini avec chacun. 


. Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms (le, la, I’, les): 


1. Les enfants attendent /e pére. 2. Nous regardons l’oiseau dans 
les arbres. 3. Les oiseaux n’aiment pas les chats. 4. Je donne 
la viande 4 ma mére. 5. Ne vendez-vous pas les gants? 


. Copiez le paragraphe suivant en écrivant les verbes entre parentheses 


au présent de l'indicatif. (Attention aux terminaisons!): 

Marie (attendre) sa mére au marché. Quand sa mére (arriver), 
les deux femmes (regarder) les légumes. Elles (choisir) quelques 
légumes verts et des pommes rouges. Marie (aimer) beaucoup les 
tartes aux pommes. Maintenant elles (avoir) des légumes et des 
fruits. Quand elles (étre) a la maison, elles (répondre) aux ques- 
tions du petit gargon Jacques. 


. Mettez 4 la forme interrogative sans employer “est-ce que’: 


1. Jean attend son pére. 2. Elle chante “Au clair de la lune.” 3. Les 
deux jeunes filles rougissent. 


. Traduisez: 


1. Have you any pets? Do you like them? 2. Here are the apples; 
fill the baskets, Peter. 3. The pupils are studying French and His- 
tory. 4. At first raspberries are white. 5. How many pens are in 
the box? 


. Mettez a la forme négative : 


1. Elle entend les oiseaux. 2. Il y a de grandes tables dans la salle. 
3. Aimez-vous les cerises noires? 4. Ils sont a l’école a neuf heures. 
5. Finissez la legon aujourd’hui. 


. Remplacez le tiret par “qui” ou “que (qu’)’: 


1. Voila le gargon—est malade. 2. Je regarde les chapeaux—sont 
sur la table. 3. Ou est I’homme—elle entend. 4. Mangez les fruits 
—vous désirez. 
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11. Répondez en francais par une phrase complete: 
1, Ou votre famille mange-t-elle 4 midi? (Précisez.) 2. Que mangez- 
vous au déjeuner? (Nommez deux choses.) 3. Quels animaux 
mangent des souris? 4. Qui est la femme de votre pére? 5, Quel 
age avez-vous? 

12. (a) Dans le paragraphe suivant choisissez “un” mot contenant le 
méme son que les lettres soulignées: 
1. du mot dans; 2. du mot bien; 3. du mot est. 

Le professeur et ses éléves sont toujours a l’école a neuf heures. 

Aux commencement il y a la priére et puis ils étudient la geographie 
et les sciences. Quand un éléve ne répond pas aux questions, il les 
finit aprés la classe. 
(b) Divisez en syllabes: 


Commencement, géographie, professeur. 


+- 10 (dictation) 

N.B.—To cut value of paper to 60 marks (60 + 20 (term) + 10 
(dictation) + 10 (oral reading) = 100), eliminate an item or 
two from each question or give the candidate a choice among 
the various items. 





GRADE X FRENCH—Easter, 1949 
Lessons. 14-17—(Cours Primaire) 


. Ecrivez la forme correcte de ladjectif entre parentheses: 


maison; les ———— oncles. 





— arbre; la 
: de l’eau —— 





(1) (vieux) le 
(2) (frais) du lait 








. Conjuguez le verbe “faire” au conditionnel; (b) le verbe “aller” an 


futur. 


. Remplacez le tiret par la forme correcte du verbe entre parentheses: 





dans l’eau. (plonger) 
un canot. (recevoir) 
bien. (nager) 
Les livres ne m’ — pas. (intéresser) 
(c) (au plus-que-parfait) Les jeunes filles - . (descendre) 
Nous -. (s’en aller) 


(a) (au présent) Nous 
Jean 
(b) (a Vimparfait) Autrefois il 

















. (a) Ecrivez le contraire de: 


perdre, prés de, inférieure, il fait chaud. 
(b) Quwest-ce que c'est? 
(1) le mois aprés le mois de juin. 
(2) un petit lit dans le train. 
(c) Remplacez le tiret par un mot convenable: 
Aprés le diner j’ai lavé 
Sa mére a fait 











de féte pour son 


. Employez chacune des expressions suivantes dans une phra se francaise 


contenant au moins cing autres mots: 

avoir soif; la semaine passée; avoir besoin de. 
Ecrivez en toutes lettres: 

46, 58, 71, 80, 96. 
Répondez en francais: 

Quelle heure est-il? 1h. 30; 5h. 15; ete. 
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7. Répondez en francais par une phrase complete: (10 questions). 
(1) Od allez-vous passer les vacances 
(2) Nommez deux sortes de sandwichs. ; 
(3) Quelles langues étudiez-vous? 
(4) Quel monastére est 4 Oka? 
(5) Que mangez-vous pour le petit déjeuner? (deux choses) 
8. Traduisez en francais: 
1. Here are your tickets. Put them in your bag. 
2. We were enjoying our trip on the famous boat. 
3. The nicest boy in the school was my best friend. 
4. The boys had decided to spend three weeks at camp. 
5. Elise will stay at her grandmother’s. 
9. (a) Divisez en syllabes: 
connaissance, célébrer. 
(b) Indiquez les liaisons dans la phrase suivante: 
A dix heures nous allons chez nous. 
(c) Dans la liste suivante trouvez: 
(1) un mot quialeson [ ]; (2) un mot quiale son [{ |; (3) un 
mot qui a le son [|  |.--cuisine, déjeuner, ville, trouver, besein, 
national. 


DICTEE—GRADE X 
les jeunes filles sont allées 4 Oka pour visiter le monustere ‘n- 
‘éressant des trappistes. Les moines travaillaient aux champs et parm! 


les ruches mais ils ne parlaient pas. Elise a acheté du fromage ct puis 
elles ont fait un pique-nique. Flles avaient apporté des sandwichs au 
jambon ct aux oeufs, des galettes, des fraises et un thermos de orfé. 


10 marks. ™ deducted for each: mistake. 
his paper is submitted by R. LaPirrre, /lwmnberside C./., Toronto 
Marks allotted: 1, 10; 2, 6; 3, 15; 4, 15; 5, 6; 7, 25; 8, 21; 
9,7 = 120 -:- 2 = 60 + 10 (dictée) 4+ 30 (term) —- 100 


GRADE XT FRENCH—March, 1949 
1. Képondez en francais aux questions qui suivent: 
1. Quand met-on un impermeable? 
2. A quoi sert la siréne d’un paquebot ? 
2. Traduisez en frangais: 
1. Show her the letter that you wrote to Paul. Here it is! 
20 ~—-2. The weather is warmer to-day and we shall have (faire) a good 
trip. 
3. Do you know that passenger who is coming down the gangway ? 
+. Those gangsters have just robbed a bank. 
3. Write a suitable closing for a French letter beginning with: 
2 “Cher ari.” 
4. Donnez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 
2 cruel, récent. 
. Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms: 
1. Le docteur dit au facteur de porter Ja vieille dans son cabinet. 
4 2. Ecrivez-moi des lettres quand vous arriverez en Angleterre. 


tw te 


we 
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6. Faites accorder les participes passés, s'il y a lieu: 
1. Les voyageurs avaient déja (débarqué) du paquebot. 
2. Les vétements qu’elle a (acheté) lui vont trés bien. 
4 3. Je leur ai (parlé) de mon voyage en paquebot. 
4. Oui sont mes bagages? Je les ai (laissé) sur le quai. 


7. Mettez la forme convenable des verbes: 
(1) il (voir - futur). 
(2) ils (écrire - passé défini). 
(3) elle acheter - conditionnel). . 
6 (4) nous (recevoir - plus-que-parf.). 
(S)"pmendre (impératif -1 ére personne, plur.). 
(6) (boire - présent) - vous? 


B 


1. Un jardinier s’apercut un jour qu’un tas-de carottes déposées dans 
sa cave diminuait. 

Caché derriére une porte et armé d’un baton, il guette le voleur. 
Que voit-il? Son chien qui s’avance doucement le long des murs, 
s’arrétant, regardant. 

Le chien saisit une carotte dans sa gueule et s’enfuit dans 
l’écurie. Le jardinier le.suit, et regardant par une petite fenétre 
au lieu d’entrer, assiste 4 ce spectacle touchant. 

S’approchant d’un vieux cheval malade, le chien dépose la carotte 
dans sa mangeoire, et s’en va en chercher une seconde, une troi- 
siéme, une quatriéme ... . 

A chaque carotte qu’il apporte, le chien agite la queue avec joic 
et semble dire 4 son ami: “Monsieur est servi.” 

Le jardinier fut touché et augmenta la nourriture du voleur 
distant avec raison, que celui qui nourrissait aussi charitablement 
les autres devait lui-méme bien manger. 

Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 

. Ot est-ce que le jardinier a déposé les carottes? 

. Pourquoi le chien apporte-t-il une carotte au cheval? 

. Que fait le chien pour montrer sa joie? 

. Pourquoi Ie jardinier a-t-il augmenté la nourriture du chien au 
lieu de le punir? 

. Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un jardinier? 

. Trouvez (a) deux mots avec le son ( ) comme dans le mot lui. 
(b) deux mots avec le son (ce) comme dans le mot neuf. 

. Ecrivez deux exemples, de liaison qui sont dans cette histoire 
comme, par exemple, “les éléves.” 


N PO TO bo 


N Am PWNS 


NO hb bo 


i) 


. Examinez soigneusement la déclaration suivante: “Votre pere désire 
que vous soyez diligent.” FEcrivez en frangais: “The teacher wants 
3 us to do our homework.” 


3. Donnez le contraire de chacun de ces termes: tu as raison; taisez- 
vous. 


NO 


2 4. Exprimez autrement en francais: tout de suite; une emplette. 
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5. Trouvez dans la liste ci-dessous (below) — 
(1) 2 mots qui contiennent le méme son que les lettres soulignées 
du mot “pain” : 
2 (2) 2 mots contenant le méme son que les lettres “il” du mot 
“travail” ; 


to 


l (3) 1 mot gui contient le méme son que les lettres soulignées du - 
mot “oui.” 
combien . enfant boite pension semaine 
ville. ouvrage fils plein inutile 
famille tranquille boue cahier 


70 + 10 (dictation) + 20 (term work) = 100 
N.B.—To increase the value of this paper to 100 marks, add a series of 
questions based on your reading text and expand questions 4, 5, and 6 


Part A) and 3, 4, and 5 (Part B). 


GRADE XII FRENCH—Easter, 1949 
1, Repondez en francais par des phrases completes: 
(A series of definite questions, worth 25 marks, based on your own 


25 choice of intensive reading books.) 
2. Donnez sept temps primitifs de: pouvoir, appeler, décevoir, espérer, 


10 envoyer. 
3. Donnez en francais un équivalent de: 
(1) trembler de froid. 
(2) ce qu’on achéte. 
(3) une personne qui écrit avec une machine a é€crire. 
(4) le directeur d’un lycée. 
(5) un commercant. 
4. Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms convenables: 
(1) Avez-vous eu beaucoup de fruits cet été? 
4 (2) Ellea placé les cerises dans un bol. 
(3) Allez-vous en ville? 
(4) N’avez-vous pas apporté les outils? 
. Mettez en francais: 
(1) She began (p. indéf. ‘se mettre a’) to cry. (2) They ran out | 
(p. déf.). (3) They left that town. (4) She went away (p. indéf.). 
10 (5) Do not go away. (6) They stopped (p. déf.). (7) She went 
up the tower (p. indéf.). (8) We were succeeding. (9) Don’t 
tell her anything about it. 
6. Traduisez en francais: 
1. We hope to be able to come if we finish this exercise. It would 
be better_to set out early. 
2. The ground was covered with snow and it was very cold. It 
was a region of forests and lakes. 
30 3. If he had been in the Tour de France he would have suffered from 
the heat, the wind, and the dust. 
4. On the thirty-first of March we will finish these examinations. 
Those who succeed will have a good holiday. 
5. In this bus I met the young man whose father is a doctor. Which 
profession (profession f.) has he chosen? 


rae 


“sa 
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7. Etudiez bien ce passage mais ne le traduisez pas: — Répondez aux 
questions qui le suivent. 

J’ai souvent interrogé des médecins sur les raisons qui les avaient 
déterminés a choisir leur profession, J’en ai trouvé bien peu qui 
m’en aient donné de plausibles. A la réflexion, cela n’a rien de 
surprenant. On peut éprouver 4 dix-huit ou vingt ans un penchant 
presque irrésistible pour le métier des armes ou. pour les aventures 
de la mer, une vocation pour la littérature, la musique ou les beaux- 
arts. Nous connaissons tous l’adolescent qui souhaite passionné- 
ment d’étte ingénieur, ou qui s’est epris d’histoire. Mais la 
médecine! Qui donc, a l’age ou I’on choisit une carriére, peut avoir 
une idée, méme approchée, de ce que c’est?... 

N.B.: penchant veut dire “leaning.” 

séprendre de veut dire “fall in love with.” 

(1) Ecrivez exactement la question que j’ai souvent posée a des 
médecins. 

(2) Quelle sorte de réponse ont donnée la plupart de ces médecins ? 

(3) Pourquoi est-ce que cela ne vous étonne pas? 

(4) (un seul mot suffira pour chacune des question du no. 4.) 
Comment s’appelle un homme: (1) qui fait le métier des armes? 
(2) qui se donne aux aventures de la mer? (3) qui éprouve 
une vocation pour la musique? (4) qui éprouve une vocation 
pour les beaux-arts? 

(5) Trouvez deux mots qui ont a peu prés la méme signification que 
le mot “profession.” 

(6) Donnezdes synonymes : interroger, surprenant, souhaite;..de- 
terminés. 


GRADE XIII FRENCH AUTHORS—March, 1949 


Lisez le passage suivant et répondez en francais aux questions. 

“Septembre arriva, et la sécheresse bienvenue du temps des foins 
persiste et devint une catastrophe. A en croire les Chapdelaine il n’y 
avait jamais eu de sécheresse comme celle-la, et chaque jour quelque 
raison nouvelle était suggérée, qui expliquait la sévérité divine. 

L’avoine et le blé jaunirent avant d’avoir atteint leur croissance; 
le soleil incessant briila l’herbe et les regains de tréfle, et du matin au 
soir les vaches affamées beuglérent, la téte appuyée sur les clétures. 
Il fallut les surveiller sans répit, car mémie les maigres céréales encore 
sur pied tentaient cruellement leur faim, et pas un jour ne s’écoula sans 
que l’une d’elles ne brisat quelques pieux pour tenter de se ressasier dans 
le grain. 

Puis le vent tourna brusquement un soir, comme épuisé par une 
constance si rare, et au matin la pluie tombait. Elle tomba irréguliére- 
ment pendant une semaine, et quand elle s’arréta et que le vent du nord- 
ouest recommenca 4a souffler, l’automne était venu.” 

1. Quand a-t-on été content d’avoir une période de sécheresse? 
2. Pourquoi était-ce une catastrophe que cette sécheresse ait persisté? 
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3. Pourquoi les vaches ont-elles beuglé toute la journée? 

4, Qu’est-ce que les vaches voulaient manger? 

5. Qu-est-ce qui les séparait des champs de grain? 

6. Quel changement de temps s’est fait avant que la pluie ne vint? 


7. Exprimez autrement: (a) a en croire les Chapdelaine; (b) sans 
répit; (c) pour tenter de se rassasier; (d) brusquement; (e) épuisé. 


. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes sur “Maria Chapdelaine.” 


1. Ow est situé le pays de Maria Chapdelaine (la province—position a 

l’égard de la capitale de cette province). 

2. Mentionnez trois choses qu’il faut faire pour défricher la terre. 

3. En pensant a la nourriture des Canadiens frangais, quelle est la 
soupe généralement servie? Quelle viande voulait Nazaire Larouche 
quand il a dit, “Votre cochon était-il ben maigre?”’. 

. Mentionnez trois arbres de la forét du pays de Québec. 

. Quelle était la plainte éternelle de madame Chapdelaine ? 

. Comment les Canadiens frangais passent-ils le temps quand ils veillent 
chez leurs voisins? (deux choses) 

. Décrivez Edwige Légaré. (trois choses au moins—apparence et 
naturel). 

&. Quelle est la baie sauvage la plus abondante du pays de Québec et 
quand murit-elle? 

9. Pourquoi Lorenzo Surprenant ne voulait-il pas s’établir sur la terre 
de son pére mort? 

10. Comment chasse-t-on les moustiques le soir? 

11. Quels étaient les deux défauts dont Francois Paradis avait honte 

quand il pensait 4 se marier avec Maria? 

12. “Maria et sa mére n’eurent donc a faire que leur ouvrage habituel : 

la tenue de la maison.” Mentionnez deux de leurs besognes. 

13. Quels étaient les préparatifs qu’on faisait en automne aprés la 

premiére neige? (au moins deux choses). 

14. Pourquoi les Chapdelaine n’ont-ils pas pu aller 4 la messe de minuit 

la veille de Noél? 


(a) Dans les mots suivants soulignez les consonnes finales qui ne se 
prononcent pas et entourez d’un cercle celles qui se prononcent: 

sens, cueillir, bloc, dos. 

(b) Indiquez de quelque maniére le son des lettres soulignées; si vous 
ne savez pas les symboles phonétiques expliquez en anglais: 

ressembler, falaises, premier, navigation. 

(c) Copiez les mots suivants; soulignez les mots qui contiennent des 
voyelles nasalisées et entourez d'un cercle ceux qui n’en contiennent 
pas: 

inexpliquable, s’égrenérent, viendrait, mouvement. 

(d) Divisez en syllabes: plaisamment, s’éloignait. 


Nuvi te 


“I 


. Donnez les formes suivantes: 


1. Conditionnel deuxiéme personne du pluriel de: cueillir, envoyer. 
2. présent de l’indicatif troisidéme personne du pluriel de: mourir, devoir. 
3. présent du subjonctif deuxiéme personne du singulier de: 
avoir, joindre, croitre. 
4. passé défim premiére personne du pluriel de: s’asseoir, étre. cuire. 
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5. Lisez les passages suivants et répondez en francais aux questions: 


(a) 


(b) 


Tartarin va chasser le lion en Algérie: 

“Mais, au bout d’un moment, la gaieté de dehors, le ciel, si bleu, 
le grand soleil qui ruisselait dans la chambre, un bon petit déjeuner _ 
qu’il se fit servir au lit, sa fenétre grande ouverte sur la mer, le 
tout arrosé d’un excellent flacon de vin de Crescia, lui rendit bien 
vite son ancien héroisme. ‘“‘Au lion! au lion!” cria-t-il en rejetant 
sa couverture, et il s’habilla prestement. 

Voici quel était son plan: sortir de la ville sans rien dire a 
personne, se jeter en plein désert, attendre la nuit, s’embusquer, et au 
premier lion qui passerait, pan! pan!... Puis revenir le lendemain 
déjeuner 4 I’hétel de l'Europe, recevoir les félicitations des Al- 
gériens et fréter une charette pour aller chercher l’animal. 

Il s’arma donc a la hate, roula sur son dos la tente-abri dont le 
gros manche montait d’un bon pied au-dessus de sa téte, et raide 
comme un pieu, descendit dans la rue. La, ne voulant demander sa 
route 4 personne de peur de donner !’éveil sur ses projets, il tourna 
carrément 4 droite, enfila jusqu’au bout les arcades Bab-Azoun, 
ou du fond de leurs noires boutiques des nuées de Juifs algériens le 
regardaient passer, embusqués dans un coin comme des araignées ; 
traversa la place du théatre, prit le fauborg et enfin la grande route 
poudreuse de Mustapha,” 

s’embusquer : se cacher dans un lieu pour surprendre quelqu’un. 

nuée: foule aussi épaisse qu’un nuage. 

1. Od Tartarin mangea-t-il son déjeuner? 2. Pourquoi se sentit-il 
héroique? 3. Que pouvait-il voir de sa chambre? 4. Qu’est-ce que 
les Algérians lui diraient comme félicitations? 5. Pourquoi apporta- 
t-il une tente-abri? 6. Expliquez: Montait d’un bon pied au-dessus 
de sa téte. 7. Qu’est-ce que Tartarin allait faire? 8. Pourquoi me 
pouvait-il voir les Juifs? 9. Décrivez la route qu’il suivait. 

Exprimez autrement: prestement, projets, donner Yéveil sur, 
11. Donnez l¢ contraire de: shabilla; sortir de la ville. 12. Donnez 
un nom de la méme famille que “ruisselait” ; un verbe de la méme 
famille que “abri.” 13, Mentionnez un faubourg de Toronto. 


Paysage normand. 

“On quitte la grande route a la Boissiére et I’on continue a plat 
jusqu’au haut de la céte des Leux, d’ot l’on découvre la vallée. 
La riviére qui la traverse en fait comme deux régions de physio- 
nomie distincte: tout ce qui est 4 gauche est en herbage, tout ce 
qui est a droite est en labour. La prairie s’allonge sous un 
bourrelet de collines basses pour se rattacher par derriére aux 
paturages du pays de Bray, tandis que, du cété de !’est, la plaine, 
montant doucement, va s‘élargissant et étale 4 perte de vue ses 
blondes piéces de blé. L’eau qui court au bord de lherbe sépare 
d’une raie blanche la couleur des prés et celle des sillons, et la 
campagne ainsi ressemble 4 un grand manteau déplié qui a un collet 
de velours vert, bordé d’un galon d’argent.” 

1. Combien de montées a-t-on faites aprés avoir quitté la grande 
route 4 la Boissiére et avant d’arriver au haut de la céte des Leux? 
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2. Qu’est-ce que la riviére traverse? 3. Ou sont les champs cul- 
tivés? 4. Quel grain est cultivé sur la plaine? 5. De quelle 
couleur sont les prés? 6. En compdrant la campagne 4 un man- 
teau quel est le galon d’argent? 7. Exprimez autrement: physio- 
nomie, collines, 4 perte de vue. 8. Donnez le contraire de: au haut, 
rattacher, montant. 9. Avec quelle machine laboure-t-on ? 


CONTINUOUS PROSE 
How Francors Parapis Got Lost 1x THE Woops 


In the Autumn Francois Paradis had found a job as foreman in a 
lumber-camp above la Tuque. At the middle of December he told his boss 
he was going to leave to spend Christmas and New Year’s at Lake St. John. 
Of course, if the men who work in the lumber-camps begin taking holidays 
right in the middle of the winter, you might as well break up the camp at 
once. But not wanting to lose him, as he was an exceptionally capable 
man and used to the bush, and knowing that he was a difficult fellow to 
order (about), the boss gave him permission to go. As luck would have 
it, after leaving the lumber-camp, and walking two days through the bush 
to reach the Transcontinental, Francois learned that an accident which 
had happened to the track a few days before had not been repaired and 
that the trains were not going through. Bursting out laughing, he said 
that as far as he was concerned he would walk the whole way. He could 
reach Lake St. John by following the rivers and lakes. He was told it 
wasn’t sensible to attempt to make the trip alone in the middle of winter, 
but he set out on snowshoes, dragging his blankets and provisions on a 
sled. It happened that a few days before Christmas the north-west wind 
rose (prendre). At that time Francois was crossing the great “brilés” 
where that N.W. wind makes great drifts when the fine snow drives. For 
three days in succession the N.W. wind blew. Even a man who is used 
to the bush hasn’t much chance in (par) such weather. Frangois had 
got lost. To get lost in the bush in Quebec in the middle of winter is the 
greatest misfortune that can happen. A man who has lost his sense of 
direction in these boundless forests is seldom seen again alive. Some- 
times his body is discovered after the melting of the snow in the Spring. 


GRADE XIT GERMAN—March, 1949 


A 
I. Setzen Sie die richtigen Endungen und die fehlenden Worter! 


te eentiaitens GNI consuasdesece Oe GMB. colpecqnees MIL. ssnatenepane 
Hut trug, hiess Schmidt. 

See CE AE chitniger ved Baum, auf d ............ der Knabe geklettert war, 
stand ein klein .......... ae Herr mit ein .......... I ciceites 
Gesicht. 

a?) ee ee IE pscee Hauser sind oft nicht d .......... ee 
Hauser. 

4. Ein ochin .......... Madchen, .......... ein sehr ungliicklich .......... 
Leben gehabt hatte, wollte in d1 ............ ea Wasser 
springen. 
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II. Geben Sie die betonte Silbe in den folgenden Wortern an! 


1; 


aufstehen. 2. aussehen. 3. modern. 4. dankbar. 5. Erzahlung. 
6. gewinnen. 7. Dunkelheit 8. Apfelbaum. 9%. beschliessen. 
10. Familie. 


III. Schreiben Sie das Gegenteil von: 


5; ee cis Z. PEOSS .2csceeqe000 3. SCHWEEE ..55..c.0005 4. stark ............ 
3S; ae }...i.08., 6. dunkel ............ 7. schnell ............ 
D O06 22. PU RE ipreliiss 10. schwer ............ 
IV. Schreiben Sie im Prisens! 
B. Be meets (ser ccieceseisccsns ) das Buch und las (.......... wee) €S durch. 
2. Eig 0A) (eos srisiorsiess ) auf und rannte (....s000 ) davon. 
3. Ich wusste (....csseeee ) wenig, aber ich sang (......sse0 ) gut. 
V. Schreiben Sie im Présens wnd im Imperfekt! 
1. Karl (laufen) ............ schnell, denn es (werden) .........-.. dunke} 
2. Er (Gren) coccsecsccccee nicht, was wir (sagen) socrecccscccnne 
3. Ich (sollen) “wuaseee das machen, aber ich (wollen) Peer es nicht. 


Cee eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee = «RRR R RRR RRR eee ee 


I. Schreiben Sie Ubung fiinf auch im Perfekt! 
II. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! (from Corbett & Eichele’s Classified 


ONAMRWN 


Revision Exercises —Clarke Irwin.) 


. He had no desire to become a great leader. 


In any case they always go for a walk in the afternoon. 


. I congratulate you because you have succeeded in escaping 
. Since his father’s death he has been without my help. 


He was about to shoot when I looked firmly at him. 


. After waiting for two hours we obtain nothing. 
. We couldn’t find out when the train was to start. 
. I shall ask him if he knows the man who owns the shop. 


III. Beantworten Sie auf Deutsch! (from Immensee in Altes und Neues,” 


wn-_ 


1 


WINTER 


ow CONT Ans 


by Réseler & Bertha Holt.) 


. Wer sass in einem Winkel des Gewdlbes, im Ratskeller ? 
. Auf dem Wege nach Hause, was sah Reinhard auf der Strasse ? 
. Als Reinhard dem kleinen Madchen Kuchen gab, warum dankte 


sie ihm nicht? 
Wohin machten er und Elizabeth Exkursionen ? 


. Was sagte Elisabeths Mutter von Erich? 
. Als der Postwagen abfuhr, rief Reinhard: “Vergiss es nicht!” 


Was sollte Elisabeth nicht vergessen ? 


. Was las er zwei Jahre spater in dem Brief von seiner Mutter: 
. Beschreiben Sie Reinhard auf dem Wege nach Immensee! 


(d.h. Wie sah er aus?) 


. Beschreiben Sie den See! 
. Warum hiess die Bank am See die Abendbank ? 
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Le Francais a la Page 





IV. Lesen Sie folgenden Abschnitt, und beantworten Sie auf deutsch die 


untenstchenden Fragen: 

Die Stadt ist schon tausend Jahre alt, und obwohl die Mauern, 
die sie einst umgeben haben, jetzt verfallen sind, kann man noch 
eins der vielen Stadttore, den roten Turm, in seiner ganzen Pracht, 
am westlichen Ausgang der Stadt stehen sehen. Gehen wir durch 
dieses alte Tor und eine der engen Strassen entlang. An der 
ersten Kriimmung derselben befinden wir uns vor dem Haus eines 
der altesten Biirger, in dessen Haus wir sofort eingeladen werden. 

Das ist ein sonderbarer Anblick! 

Eine griine, verdeckte Studierlampe wirft ihr Licht tiber einen 
mit Biichern und Papieren beladenen Tisch und lasst den iibrigen 
Raum des gar nicht so kleinen Zimmers in tiefer Dammerung. Ein 
Lehnstuhl ist in die Nahe des Arbeitstisches gezogen, und ein 
junges, bleiches Madchen sitzt schlummernd in demselben, die 
Hande im Schoss iiber einem Buch gefaltet. Von einem anderen 
Stuh! ist in demselben Augenblick, wo wir eintreten, ein junger 
Mann aufgesprungen, welcher leise, um die Schlafende nicht zu 

en, uns entgegentritt. In der Ausstattung des Zimmers ist 
eine gewisse Mischung von Eleganz und Diirftigkeit bemerkbar. 
Ein schones Klavier passt nicht zu den anderen Mobeln. Vor dem 
einfachen Sofa liegt eine sch6ne Decke, und der Biicherschrank von 
Tannenholz enthalt eine erlesene, gewisse teuere Sammlung von 
deutschen und auslandischen Klassikern. Es scheint, als sei ein 
Teil der Zimmerausstattung von den Bewohnern aus dem Schiffbruch 
eines glanzreicheren Lebens gerettet, als sei der andere Teil, den 
eintretenden Bedurfnissen gemiiss, nach und nach mit geringeren 
Mitteln angeschafft. 
1. Wie sehen die Mauern aus, die die Stadt umgeben? 
2. Was steht noch aus den alten Zeiten? 
3. Was fiir Strassen hat die Stadt? 
4. Ist es hell in dem Zimmer, in das wir eintreten? 
5. Wer bewohnt das alte Haus? 
6. Woran erkennt man, dass die Familie nicht immer die gleichen 

Mittel gehabt hatte? 

—Submitted by Leo Barker, Sault Ste. Marie C.I. 


We Invite You 


to write us for a sample copy of 


LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


Let us send you particulars of our special short term offer 


for February and March. 


This long winter term will give you a good opportunity to try out 
the merits of the paper. It is ideal material for a portion of the 
sight-reading your students should do. They will enjoy it. 


Just send us your name and address - To-day 
23 Isabella St., Toronto 
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.. + BOOK REVIEWS... 


Laurentian Heritage. By Corinne Rocheleau Rouleau. Edited with fore- 
word and questions by W. F. Langford, M.A. 178 pages. School 
Edition, 90 cents. Popular Edition, $1.50. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Toronto, 1948. 


Laurentian Heritage is indeed a proud heritage, as seen and described 
by the young “Canadian,’ Justin Rivier. The boy, who can trace his 
family name back to 1666, is a bright and sensitive lad, devoted to the 
prosperous farm of his childhood, but at the same time broad-minded and 
unprejudiced. In a series of eight chapters, some of them particularly 
absorbing and dramatic, we meet the members of the boy’s family and learn 
of their strenuous labours as well as their gay and good-humoured forms 
of relaxation. We secure vivid glimpses of the significance of religion, 
the importance of music, the macabre exploits of the body-snatchers and, 
on occasion, the mouth-watering food in this well-to-do community. The 
wholesome reality of life is firmly based on the trilogy of “Faith, Work, 
Song.” 


Opening in the year 1870, when Justin is five, the chronicle covers 
an eight-year period, closing with the poignant episode which deals with the 
death of the lad’s mother. As a matter of fact, though the effect is 
chronological, the episodic method, dealing with separate but related aspects 
of life on the St. Lawrence during a bygone era, is skilfully used through- 
out. Into the warmly coloured passages of the narrative are woven bright 
bits of reflection, the swift imaginings and sadder thoughts of a growing 
boy. 

The Rivier farm, situated near Berthier in St. Cuthbert parish, on the 
road between Quebec and Montreal, is the centre of interest, both actually 
and metaphorically ; it is, as it were, the hub of the wheel. It is here that 
the most vital, most indelible experiences of life and death follow each 
other in sun-and-shadow-dapple succession. 

Mme Rouleau has endowed her central character with charm and 
boyishness; he plays mischievous pranks, of course~—as when he steals 
Brother Nolin’s precious red bandanna—but he is essentially a lovable 
character. Indeed, all the characters come alive, from the shiftless Brissons 
to the problem aunt and the irascible parrot. It is, I believe, the use of 
actual and convincing detail which is fundamentally responsible for the 
clear-cut, shining pictures and sharp impressions conveyed by Laurentian 
Heritage. 

Especially recommended for lower school students in secondary 
schools, the book is pleasantly readable; it contains a wealth of interesting 
information, presented simply and effectively. A series of stimulating 
chapter questions should prove valuable. 

Mme Rouleau, Laureate of the French Academy, though born in the 
United States, has lived much of her life in the province of Quebec. It 
is her own recollections, linked with those of her late husband, that provide 
the sturdy fibres from which the book derives its strength and validity. 

Betty Bearey, North Toronto C.I. 
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Gide André, Isabelle. Edited by Elsie Pell. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947. 150 pp. $1.65. 


Though the name of André Gide, who has been called ‘the greatest 
living French writer,” represents numerous volumes duly catalogued on our 
library shelves, hitherto it has not been possible to give our underclass- 
men a reading acquaintance with Gide’s work because of the lack of texts. 
This deficiency has been diminished by the publication of Isabelle, edited 
by Elsie Pell, a logical one for such a task by virtue of her extensive 
research for her study entitled André Gide: L’Evolution de sa pensée 
religieuse, her doctorial dissertation accepted at the University of Grenoble, 
and published in 1936 through Didier in Paris. 


Like Gide’s earlier works of fiction, which most critics would be 
willing to classify as novels, were it not for the author’s insistence that 
they are tales, Jsabelle is marked by a concentrated action performed by 
but a few characters, a personal form of narration by one of the interested 
individuals, and a distinct simplicity of style. The story is in the form 
of a youthful reminiscence at the time Gide was a gaunt young man with 
long hair and a straggly beard, and wore soft, flowing bow ties, a loose 
cape, and a broad-brimmed soft hat. The phantom-like characters, e.g.. 
M. and Mme Floche, Mile Verdure, Casimir, the atmosphere of the old 
Norman chateau of Quartfourche, projected through the consciously 
archaic and hazy language of the récit or tale, the element of mystery and 
intrigue, the interest of the little love story—all these elements awaken 
the curiosity and hold the attention of the reader. 


This textbook might well be taken as a model of what a school edition 
of a foreign language text should be. The Introduction containing a 
biographical sketch of the novelist and the Sources of /sabelle is full with- 
out being prolix, systematic without being cold. The notes devoted to 
clearing up syntactical difficulties, translating difficult phrases, or explain- 
ing allusions are conveniently placed at the end of the book and cover a 
little over four pages. They are written in as condensed a form as 
possible, giving only necessary information. The end-vocabulary, con- 
sisting of over 2,900 entries, has no serious omissions, and in extremely 
few cases could this important accessory be bettered. Out of 100 words 
looked up at random none was missing. The editor has apparently not 
wished to reduce this little classic to the level of a conversation text, and 
no deadening exercises have been included. 


It goes without saying that no textbook in its first printing is free 
from blemishes, but Professor Pell’s Isabelle exhibits remarkably few. 
Some cases in point are: cest for c’est, on page 26; ne’st for n’est, on page 
78; and petit neveu for petit-neveu, on page 31. 


We are heartily grateful to Dr. Pell for editing this volume of con- 
temporary French literature, and to the publishers for presenting it in so 
compact, neat, and inexpensive a form. 

Epna Lue Furness, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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Charles Alfred Rochedieu, Bibliography of French Translations of English 
Works: 1700-1800; with an Introduction by Donald F. Bond. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948; in-8°. 387 pages. 


It is a common-place, in the history of intellectual relations between 
I-ngland and France, that the seventeenth century was a period in which the 
flow of influences and ideas was from France to England, but that in the 
following century a contrary movement set in.. This notion has in general, 
ind in spite of many interesting surprises in particular, been confirmed by 
the vast lexicological inquiry made prior to the war by Professor Fraser 
Mackenzie, of the University of Birmingham (Jes relations de l’ Angleterre 
et de la France, 2 vol., Droz, 1939). It would seem that in recent years 
the field of French interest in England during the eighteenth century has 
had a particular attraction for American investigators; and it is certainly 
true that, taken in the proper way, this corner of the field of comparative 
literature will provide subjects for doctoral dissertations ad infinitum. In 
in article on Anglo-French Studies in America, published in 1938 in the 
Romanic Review, Professor Bond pointed out that “American scholars 
have for the most part wisely refrained from speculations on influences 
and have contented themselves with studying the reputations of English 
authors in France.” “Until we know more accurately,” he continued, “what 
English books were read and translated during the period, English ‘in- 
fluences’ remain hypothetical . . . Before we can adequately estimate vogue 
or influence we ought to have an accurate and comprehensive bibliography 
of English literature in eighteenth-century France.” 


The work of Mr. Rochedieu is an answer to this appeal, and specialists 
in Anglo-French relations will be grateful to him for his painstaking 
effort. He has included science, philosophy and letters, and has listed in 
two invaluable appendices the translations of a large number of anonymous 
and otherwise unidentified works. The main body of this bibliography 
consists of a double listing under the name of the English author and under 
the title of the French translation. The importance of this will be appre- 
ciated by those who are accustomed to dealing with translated works. 


In his list of acknowledgements, the author has of course mentioned 
the indispensable Brotherton Library in the University of Leeds. This 
is perhaps the most extensive collection in existence of source material on 
intellectual relations between the two countries, and its librarian, Mr. R. 
()ffor, has described some of its most important possessions in the 
Proceedings of the Lecds Philosophical and Literary Society (April, 1928: 
May, 1929; January, 1936). In this connection one might venture the 
suggestion that Mr. Rochedieu’s bibliography might have been made even 
more valuable had he included after each item, wherever possible, an indi- 
cation of the main libraries in which it is to be found. 


J. G. ANDISON. 
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How to Study Languages. By Charles N. Staubach. 24 pages. Geo. 
Wahr Publishing Co. 

In this slim volume, teachers have not one but many answers for the 
student who asks: “How can I learn vocabulary? What is the best way 
to study ?” The author does not expect any one student to use all of his sug- 
gestions, but he gives excellent advice for language-learning in general and 
numerous devices for acquiring vocabulary, mastering verbs, and improving 
one’s ability to read. These headings, found in the first chapter, will give 
an indication of the common sense used throughout the book: “Regard 
language study as essentially the acquisition of a skill. Do your own work. 
Practise actively. Avoid mere passive repetition.” The last chapter sum- 
marizes the points which the author considers most important, with refer- 
ences to the section of the book where each is discussed. It would be a 
good booklet for those students who are willing to believe what they see in 
print, though sceptical about the same ideas when they are expressed by a 
teacher. 

M. F. 


Les Belles Histoires. By Claire A. Roe. 141 pages of text. Price ——. 
Longmans, 1948. 


Here is a welcome addition to the rather small group of story books 
suitable for Grade X pupils. The twenty short stories are, with the ex- 
ception of the first, Les Trois Petits Cochons, not too childish (a common 
failing in junior readers) and remarkably interesting, told in a language 
that is idiomatic in spite of its simplicity. As the first six selections are 
written in the present tense, classes could start their reading in the fall 
term. The exercises are composed of good questions on content, a little 
translation, and exercises on grammar or word-study. Suggestions for 
dramatizing the stories in the class-room are given for most of the selec- 
tions. The vocabulary is very full, particularly in the matter of verbs 
which are translated not only in the infinitive forms but also in the tenses 
which occur in the text. It should prove very popular with young students. 

M. F. 


L’Equipage de la Belle-Nivernaise. By Daudet. Adapted by T. R. N. 
Crofts. 54 pages of text. Price 45 cents. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
The Book Society of Canada, Toronto, 1938. 


This is one of a series of simplified texts based on well-known stories. 
The simplification consists of omitting sentences and paragraphs which con- 
tained difficult vocabulary, but which were not necessary for the actual 
furthering of the plot. But even with these changes, it is hardly easy 
enough for “young pupils who have been learning the language for about a 
year or eighteen months,” as is stated in the preface to this edition. It 
would be better for Grade XII or good Grade XI students, many of whom 
become so interested in Daudet after reading his Le Petit Chose that they 
are willing to try something a little more difficult. 


M. F. 
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Geschichten von Gestern und Heute, Clarke, Irwin. $1.75. 

The editors of this text, William Gaede and Flora Klug, of Brooklyn 
College, state in their foreword: “This book is designed as an initial step 
in reading German material in its original form. It aims to implement 
the early work in college or the fourth or fifth term’s work in high 
school.” The text consists of ten short stories by Hermynia zur Mihlen, 
originally published in 1936. Written in simple German with settings 
and characters from the contemporary scene, these stories are reprinted in 
their original form without editorial change. Footnotes translate difficul- 
ties in content or structure which might impede ready comprehension. The 
stories are short—five to eight pages—and hold one’s attention either by 
unexpected turns of events or by their intensely human and understandable 
characters. 

The level of difficulty of the text is approximately that of our Grade 
XIII. The exercises which follow each story were evidently constructed 
for students who have had a reading course in German, for the editors 
feel obliged to devote a section to explaining points of grammar. The 
exercises consist of four sections: 1. Questions; 2. Grammar; 3. Word 
Study; 4. Topics for Composition. No translation from English into 
German is required. There are sixty pages of actual text, seventy of exer- 
cises, exclusive of vocabulary. 

Geschichten von Gestern und Heute would be an interesting and 
useful text for Grade XIII supplementary reading. eee 


Die Juwelen und Andere Geschichten. By W.M. Dutton. Price 75 cents. 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. 


This neat little text of some seventy-five pages plus vocabulary is, in 
the words of the author, “intended for second-year pupils in German. In 
writing these stories my aim has been to provide second-year pupils with 
material that is lively and interesting, and at the same time sufficiently 
straightforward to be within their grasp.” The text is divided into eight 
sections, each of which has some thirty questions based upon it. There 
are no exercises. A basic vocabulary of one thousand words has been 
‘assumed, and new words are introduced sparingly. These stories could be 
read without undue difficulty by a student in the latter half of second-year 
German, once a fair knowledge of the common strong verbs has been at- 
tained. The stories themselves have a “manufactured” air, and are not 
sufficiently interesting for use as a text for intensive study, but should 
prove popular as supplementary reading. 

M. R. S. 








Nuevos Horizontes. By John M, Pittaro. Price $1.80. MacMillan Co. 
of Canada, Toronto, 1948. Containing 196 pages, including exer- 
cises and vocabulary. 

This is a very attractive and informative reader describing an airplane 
trip over Latin-America by an American family. 

It stresses the spoken language and contains general information about 
the Spanish-speaking republics and their culture, presented in an inferesting 
way. 
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The exercises are excellent, and in addition to the general vocabulary 
at the back, each lesson has a list of all mew words and idioms, clearly 
explained. This feature enables the pupil to cover a chapter more quickly. 
All the exercises can be done orally, and should provide good speaking 
practice. 

This book is sure to hold the interest of any student of Spanish, and 
would make a fine reader for High School students in the second year of a 
two-year Middle School course. 

IT think it may be the best of Professor Pittaro’s productions to date. 


M. C. B. 


Siempre Amigos. By John M. Pittaro, 169 pages including vocabulary. 
Price $1.75. Published by MacMillan Co’y of Canada, 1947. 

This is another splendid book for the students of Spanish who wish 
to become better acquainted with our Latin-American neighbours. 

Each chapter deals with a separate country, and is faced by an attrac- 
tive photograph of some interesting feature of that country. This book has 
the usual splendid vocabulary aids and exercises found in the Pittaro 
books. 

You are probably using a grammar with little cultural content. A good 
combination would be to use Nuevos Horizontes as your main reading text 
in class and Siempre Amigos as a supplementary reader for out-of-school 
reading. 

Pupils will find these two books really interesting and fascinating. 
They will read them without much urging, I am sure. wget 


Cancioncro Musical Espaiiol. Compiled by Eduardo M. Torner, of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid. Published in 1948 by 
Clarke Irwin in Toronto. Price $1.65. 

This is a book containing the music and words of 24 Spanish Folk 

Songs. 

Although the Spanish Folk Song is rarely choral in character but 
rather of an individualistic nature, the specimens in this collection are all 
appropriate for group singing. 

All of these songs are from Old Spain, except “Habanera” and offer 
considerable novelty to teachers of Spanish in America, who probably are 
much more familiar with the music lore of Mexico or Cuba. 


Je ppet asa yaa M.C.B. 


Classified English-French Vocabulary, First Part. By ¥. L. Bernard. 
Price 35 cents. Loretteville, Quebec, 1948. 

Mondial—An International Language. By Helge Heimer, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by A. B. Gleerupska. Universitetsbokhandeln, Lund, Sweden. 

Les Mots Croisés. Concours pour tous. Ves Mots Croisés Concours 
Enr., 8, rue d’Youville, Québec, P.Q. 


PUBLISHERS. Please send books for review to Miss Marjorie 
Pugler, 54 Hambly Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER 


clanguage ‘bb 


July 1 to August 18 


@ FRENCH 
@ GERMAN 
@ ITALIAN 
@ RUSSIAN 
@ SPANISH 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign language both spoken and 
written. Obtain a thorough understanding of the country’s 
institutions, literature and culture through the famous method 
of segregation and concentration pioneered 34 years ago by 
Middlebury College. [Effective teacher training, or prepara- 
tion for international service. Graduate courses, taught by 
native teachers with foreign and American university experi- 
ence. Pledge yourself to use no English for seven weeks. 
Earn a Master’s degree or a Doctorate, while enjoying the 
beauty of the Champlain valley in the foothills of the Green 
Moutains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College - Middlebury 16, Vermont 
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INTERPROVINCIAL VISITS 

VISITES INTERPROVINCIALES grew in 1948, some 130 more 
visits taking place than in 1947, thanks largely to the help of those teachers 
in Ontario and Quebec who are aware of its work. With increased finan- 
cial support and further co-operation, it could grow still more in 1949. 

As most teachers know, VISITES INTERPROVINCIALES is a 
bureau, endorsed by the Department of Education, which encourages and 
facilitates visits by individual English-speaking persons, chiefly students, 
to French-speaking homes, usually during the summer vacation. 

If you wish its services, write to the Director, Visites Interprovinciales, 
173 Redpath Ave., Toronto 12, Ont., or telephone HY. 5358. If you want 
to help it grow, tell your students and friends about it or invite one of our 
workers to describe it to your club, class, or school. 


F. H. Biccar, Director. 


LARGE WALL POSTERS OF FRANCE AGAIN AVAILABLE 
Several of our teachers have written to the following address, explain- 
ing that they teach French and asking for large wall posters: La Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Frangais, 610 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
They received, promptly and without charge, many and varied beau- 
tiful and artistic posters. Some of them are entitled: Bretagne, Auvergne, 
Le Pays Basque, Val de Loire, Alsace, Dauphiné, Vosges, Provence, etc. 


Grapys Epwonpson, Oshawa C.I. & V.S. 


LAVAL 


Laval University, situated in the ancient city of Quebec and almost as 
old as the city itself, is without question one of the great universities of 
Canada. In the past few years we believe it has made a greater contribu- 
tien to Canadian harmony and unity than any other educational institution. 
In a hundred different ways it is trying to learn about that part of Canada 
that lies outside its native province, and to help all sorts of people from 
outside to learn about Quebec. We hope that its appeal for $10,000,000 
will be successful and that much of the money will come from English- 
speaking Canadians. 

—Saturday Night. 


GOOD NEWS 
Subscribers: You will be glad to know that the Review has weathered 
the storm. The Emergency Fund, to which YOU so generously subscribed, 
will enable us to continue publication for at least another year. In-addi- 
tion, we now have over 100 new subscribers. Will you help us to ensure 
the continued publication of the Review by persuading at least one other 
teacher to subscribe? We need 1,000 regular subscribers —THE Epitor. 


“Kites rise against, not with the wind.”—The Salesman’s Digest. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will be to ——— over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, under 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, ete. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
April, Pa. and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern guages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum, Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London W.C.2, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 


The FRENCH REVIEW 


Published Six Times a Year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic 
discussions, Book reviews and notes of 
interest to the teachers of the French 
language and literature. 
$2.50 a Year Libraries $2.00 


Send Check to: Advertisers, address: 
GEORGE B. WATTS, ARMAND BEGUE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Business Manager, 
Davidson College, 543 West 123rd Street, 
Davidson, N.C. New York, N.Y. 


Editor-in-Chief: HELENH HARVITT, Brooklyn College. 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 CARROLL STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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